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(With a Portrait.) 


ExTRAORDINARY times produce extraordinary men; and some characters, 
whose names are prominent in the history of nations, appear to have been 
expressly fitted for the periods in which they lived. Our own records 
furnish abundant instances in illustration of the remark; but we need go 
no farther, for the proof, than the passing season, now teeming with won- 
ders, and bringing forward “ spirits fit for the toilsome business of their 
days.” Among the personages who thus attract the attention, not of 
England only, but, it may fairly be asserted, of the whole world, the name 
of BrovcHuam shinés pre-emir -ntly conspicuous : 

Micat inter omnes 

Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 


The family of Brougham is said, in some recent publications, to have 
possessed a manor and lordship of that name in Westmoreland, antecedent 
to the Conquest: ‘Though this is traditionary and doubtful, it seems pretty 
certain that the castle of Brougham is as old as the reign of king John; 
and that the manor-house, contiguous to it, remained in the possession of 
the family till the time of James the First, when the estate was sold; and 
the heir-male settled at Scales, in the neighbouring county of Cumberland. 
After the Restoration, the manor was repurchased by John Brougham, of 
Scales, who entailed it upon his nephew, from whom it descended to Henry 
Brougham, the father of the Chancellor. The estate, however, was con- 
siderably curtailed, at the period of its restoration to the family; and, in 
consequence, the possessors of Brougham Hall, though boasting an ancient 
lineage, and even a dormant claim to baronial honours, were reduced to 
the rank of the lower order of gentry. 

But whatever depression there might be in regard to property, there 
was none in point of reputation or talent. One Henry Brougham, in the 
middle of the last century, became a coadjutor of Dr. John Campbell, 
Dr. Birch, and other literary characters of eminence, in the compilation of 
that great work, the Biographia Britannica. What degree of affinity he 
bore to the subject of this memoir, we have not the means of ascertaining ; 
but that he was a member of the family, cannot be doubted. Henry, the 
father of Lord Brougham, was educated at the University of Edinburgh ; 
and, during his attendance there, lodged, as is customary for students in 
that seat of learning, at a boarding-house on Castle Hill, kept by the 
widow of a Scotch clergyman. This lady, who, we have heard, was sister 
to Dr. Robertson the historian, had an only daughter, between whom and 
Henry Brougham there arose a mutual attachment, which, while the lovers 
were yet young, was cemented by the bond of marriage. ‘The first-fruit of 
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this union was a son, born at Edinburgh, and baptized there by the name 
of Henry, in the year 1779. Three other sons were the offspring of this 
marriage: John, who became an eminent wine merchant in Edinburgh, 
and died about two years since, at Boulogne; James, a barrister; and 
William, master in chancery, and one of the members in the present Par- 
liament, for the borough of Southwark. Henry Brougham, the father, 
died at Edinburgh, on the 18th of February, 1810; but his widow is still 
living at the family mansion in Westmoreland, which has latterly been 
greatly improved, and the estate enlarged, by the present possessor. 

Henry and his three brothers received their education at the High 
School of Edinburgh, under Dr. Alexander Adam, with whom the eldest 
became a special favourite. At the age of fifteen, Henry was entered a 
student of the University, where he applied to the mathematics so assi- 
duously, that, before he had attained his seventeenth year, an essay by 
him, ‘* On the Flection and Reflection of Light,” was deemed worthy of 
insertion in the Philosophical Transactions. It is true, the hypothesis 
advanced in this paper was attacked by two able mathematicians, M. Pre- 
vost, of Geneva, and Dr. Young, of London; but, whatever may be thought 
of the dispute, there can be but one opinion of the extraordinary talent 
developed in the juvenile philosopher, who ventured to investigate the 
most subtile question in the science of optics. The communication on the 
velocity of light was followed shortly after by some geometrical proposi- 
tions, with the solutions, which were stated to be new discoveries and im- 
provements of the ancient analysis. The claim to novelty was clearly 
disproved ; but this did not by any means lessen the merit of the young 
mathematician, who had, by his sole application, come to the same conclu- 
sion as Cotes, Maclaurin, and Emerson, all of whom preceded him in these 
abstruse and laborious calculations. The wonder is, how Mr. Brougham’s 
learned preceptor, John Playfair, and the mathematical committee of the 
Royal Society, could have taken those speculations for discoveries, which 
oe been known to the scientific world, some before, and others after, 
the death of Newton. This was a proof of the observation made by Mr. 
Brougham himself, at a later del, that the more certain sciences have 
been much neglected in these days. But, though in the above mentioned 
cases it cannot be said the author was entitled to the rare merit of being 
a discoverer, his claim to the title of inventor in mathematics has been 
substantiated, by his speculations upon algebraical prisms, and those 
connected with the higher geometry, one of which, on the properties of 
the conic hyperbola, and the relations of the harmonical line to curves 
of different orders, is a master-piece of mathematical reasoning. 

For these contributions to the stock of science, Mr. Brougham, on the 
third of Mareh, 1803, was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; but his 
formal admission did not take place till the spring of the following year. 
Meanwhile, he plied his studies with indefatigable diligence, as a can- 
didate for the honours of the bar in Scotland, to which he was called in 
due course, about the same time with his two friends, Jeffrey and Horner. 
This was an important era in the history of Mr. Brougham; for, though 
he had already obtained celebrity as a young man of profound abilities, 
it was confined within a comparatively small circle of such as were 
judges of his scientific acquirements. He now began to be known beyond 
that limited sphere, and the versatility of his genius to be generally 
admired by the publication of “An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of 
the European Powers.” This work appeared in 1803, and at once 
stamped the author's reputation on a firm basis, as a political philosopher, 
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and an elegant writer. It was in this year, also, that Mr. Brougham 
formed one of the triumvirate who founded the Edinburgh Review; his 
coadjutors being Jeffrey, the ostensible editor, and Francis Horner. The 
history of this literary phenomenon, which, at its first appearance, spread 
terror among the various tribes of authors, from the Tweed to the 
Thames, would furnish another instance of “great events from little 
causes.” The mode of criticism now adopted was altogether without a 
recedent. Instead of analyzing the works that were brought under 
imspection, the reviewers entered into the general subject, for the purpose 
of delivering their opinions upon it in dilated disquisitions, which, for 
the most part, were written with great ability, though they had nothing 
to do with the book selected as the packhorse to convey the commodity 
to the public. But this was not the most objectionable characteristic of 
the northern luminary. It commenced, and was carried on, in a spirit of 
hostility against all the writers of the age, who happened not to enjoy the 
favour of being known to the critics, or their friends. Hence arose a 
loud cry of complaint on all sides, and several men of genius and 
learning retaliated upon the secret tribunal of Edinburgh, for its cruelty 
and injustice. Lord Byron stung the junto, in a satire that will be read 
when the Review shall have ceased to exist. Anacreon Moore, with less 
reason than the noble poet, called the editor into the field, which, how- 
ever, fortunately was not stained with blood on this occasion. Of ink, 
torrents were spilt in this war of retaliation; but the reviewers had an 
advantage over their adversaries, in the extensive and increasing sale of 
their journal, while the insulated answers were, for the most part, ephe- 
meral, little read, and soon disappeared. The personalities in which the 
Edinburgh Review indulged, injurious as they were to moral feeling, and 
often to individual character, served to promote its circulation, in an age, 
and among a people, peculiarly marked by that itch of curiosity for which 
the Athenians of old were distinguished. 

But we must here leave the Review, and its other projectors, to follow 
the immediate subject of the present article. 

Mr. Brougham, having completely established his reputation, in the capital 
of Scotland, as an advocate, might have looked, and with assurance of 
success, to the honour of a seat in the High Court of Justiciary, with, as 
usual, the nominal rank of a lord for life. He was employed in several 
important causes, and, amongst the rest, as counsel for Lady Essex Ker, 
in the great contest respecting the ducal title and estates of Roxburgh. 
This, and some other causes, brought him necessarily to plead before the 
House of Lords, where he was much noticed for his elocution and legal 
knowledge. A new and richer field was now opened to his view, and 
one presenting higher prospects for his ambition than even that in which 
he jad already secured a certainty of permanent profit and future dis- 
tinctions. Mr. Brougham, and his inseparable companion, Mr. Horner, 
resolved to unite their interests, and try their strength in the English 
courts, as they had done in those of Scotland. A call to the bar followed ; 
and while Mr. Horner adopted the Chancery practice, for which he was 
well fitted, and where he might have risen to the seat which his friend now 
fills, had Providence spared his valuable life, Mr. Brougham entered the 
arena of the King’s Bench, to elbow his way amid a host of competitors. 
At the same time he chose the northern circuit, as offering a fairer pros- 
pect of profit; and, although he had the disadvantage of coping, first, with 
Mr. now Justice Park, and, next, with Mr. Scarlett, his gleanings were far 
from being inconsiderable, even in the early stage of his legal itinerancy 
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Still, in threading his course through the labyrinthine paths of the law, the 
great object of Lis ambition was a seat in parliament. Here his old 
schoolmate, Horner, anticipated him, through his intimacy with Lord 
Henry Petty, now Marquis of Lansdowne, who procured for him a nomi- 
nation to the borough of Wendover, and afterwards to that of St. Mawes, 
both in the Grenville interest. Mr. Brougham was mortified at what he 
considered neglect; yet he continued attached to the Whigs, and published 
on that side, but anonymously, ‘‘ An Inquiry into the State of the Nation,” 
which produced a strong effect, and ran throngh several editions. Such 
talents were no longer to be left to the confined limits of Westminster 
Hall ; and the historian, who at some distant period shall undertake a re- 
trospective survey of these eventful days, will have to record, with grave 
reflections, that Henry Brougham first entered Parliament for the borough 
of Camelford, as the nominee of the house of Russell. 

One of the first acts of his political life, as a member of the legislature, 
was, the bringing in a bill making the slave trade, by whomsoever prac- 
tised, felony ; and subjecting the persons carrying it on, to the punishment of 
transportation for fourteen years. The bill passed through both houses in 
1811, and received the royal assent. 

In the following year, Mr. Brougham endeavoured, but not with the 
same success, to take from the crown the droits of admiralty, as being 
a fund, in its present state, contrary to the constitution, and full of danger 
to the rights and privileges of the people. In the same session, he called 
the attention of the house to the subject of the orders in council, which, he 
said, were the cause of the distresses and embarrassments which then pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom. He concluded an able speech, with moving 
for a committee of inquiry. The only novelty in the discussion was that of 
Mr. Canning’s supporting the motion ; notwithstanding which, it was lost 
by a great majority. The agitation of the question, however, had a good 
effect; for, though ministers would not yield to their opponents in the 
house, they soon after conceded to them, by revoking the obnoxious 
orders in the cabinet. 

The next measure of Mr. Brougham, at the close of the session, was also of 
a eo nature, and tended greatly to the spreading of his reputation 
among the people at large. One of the articles in the ministerial annual scheme 
of finance, was a tax upon leather. This oppressive impost, Mr. Brougham 
assailed by so many clear statements and powerful arguments, that, on a 
division, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having only a majority of eight 
in his favour, abandoned the obnoxious tax altogether. 

With this session, Parliament ended; and Mr. Brougham, having been 
encouraged to offer himself as a candidate for Liverpool, in opposition to 
Mr. Canning, did so, but failed; as he subsequently did, in his attempt to 
get returned for the Inverkeithing district of boroughs. 

After a seclusion of about two years, or more, Mr. Brougham again 
appeared on the opposition bench, as member for the close borough of 
Winchelsea. It might, however, have been said, that he now came forth 
as a giant refreshed ; for, to follow his progress from this period, would far 
exceed the powers of an ordinary observer. At the very opening of the 
session, on the first of February, 1816, he severely condemned the speech 
from the throne, which spoke of the flourishing condition of our ‘‘ com- 
merce, revenues, and finances,” when a general stagnation of trade was 
felt—when shops were every where empty—tradesmen’s books were filled 
with debts, not one per cent. of which would be recovered. Alluding to 
the slave-trade still carried on by Spain, Mr. Brougham said, he hoped 
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the contemptible oe. Ferdinand, who had behaved so inhumanly to his 
best friends, who treated so ungratefully those by whom he had been 
raised to the throne which he disgraced, would be prevented from extend- 
ing the effects of his reign to Africa. 

The holy alliance, and the property tax, for the repeal of which last the 
nation was mainly indebted to his exertions, were among the next pro- 
minent objects of his attacks during this session; at the end of which, he 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to secure the liberty of the press. The 
motion was carried, yet nothing further was heard of. the measure. But 
one of the most im nt acts of Mr. Brougham, at this period, was, that 
of procuring a legislative inquiry into the ancient charitable institutions, 
particularly those which had for their object the education of the children 
of the poor. Though many abuses were discovered by the commissioners 
appointed under the authority of the committee; there is reason to fear, 
that the benefit produced has by no means answered the expectation 
originally formed, or the expense actually incurred. 

In the year 1818, Mr. Brougham was invited to become a candidate for 
the county of Westmoreland ; with which his family had, for generations, 
been connected. Although he had a powerful interest to oppose, in the 
house of Lonsdale, he accepted the call of his friends, but failed; notwith- 
standing which, he made another effort, in 1820, and again proved un- 
successful ; as he also did at the general election of 1826. 

In the vacation of 1816, if we mistake not, Mr. Brougham, by way of 
relaxation from the multifarious labours with which he was surrounded, 
made a tour on the Continent; in the course of which he paid a visit to the 
Princess of Wales, at her seat in the north of Italy. In consequence of 
this, he became the confidential agent, and legal adviser, of Her Royal 
Highness. 

On the death of George the Third, Mr. Brougham lost no time in 
despatching a special messenger to Como, with the intelligence of an 
event which was so important to the Princess herself, and not less so to 
the nation at large, of which she was now become the Queen consort. 
Her Majesty replied immediately, by the same medium, informing Mr. 
Brougham of her fixed determination to return to England, for the 
purpose of asserting her rights and privileges, which, she had reason to 
believe, were in danger, as well as her person. Mr. Brougham communi- 
cated the Queen’s intention and apprehensions to Lord Castlereagh, who 
assured him that no indignity would be offered to the illustrious personage, 
either abroad or at home. There can be little doubt, however, that the Queen’s 
Attorney-General, for as such he was now formally admitted, would 
willingly have prevented his royal mistress from carrying her resolution 
into effect. In this he was foiled; and on Thursday, the first of June, 
1820,.the Queen apprised him, by letter, of her arrival at St. Omer, to 
which place she requested him to hasten without delay. Accordingly, 
on Saturday he set out with Lord Hutchinson, who was nominated, on 
the part of the King, to arrange the terms of a settlement, founded on 
the condition of Her Majesty’s giving up all idea of landing in England. 
Mr. Brougham, on reaching St. Omer, introduced Lord Hutchinson, as 
the friend of Her Majesty, and a mediator anna desirous to render 
her service, at this crisis. The Queen, it appeared, had already beeu 
informed, that her confidential friend and the King’s agent had travelled in 
the same carriage, embarked in the same packet, and kept company all the 
way to St. Omer, while Sicard, Her Majesty's oldest servant, rode on the 
outside of the carriage. By whom she was informed of all this, or for 
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what ‘purpose, we are not told; but so it was, that the Queen took 
alarm; and, while the two deputies were in consultation or correspondence 
upon the business in which they were concerned, the royal personage put 
an end to their labours, by setting off for Dover without taking leave of 
either one or the other. 

Mortifying as this was, Mr. Brougham had too much sympathizing 
feeling not to make allowance for the irritability of a mind ill at ease, and 
liable to be imposed upon by bad advisers. He hastened back to London, 
where, on his arrival, he found that the door of hope was closed against 
that adjustment which it had been his earnest wish to accomplish. The 
contracted space to which we are confined precludes any further detail on 
a subject that belongs to general history; and to do justice to which, would 
call for amplification in the narrative, incompatible with biography. Nor 
can we even descant upon the eloquence displayed by the Queen’s advo- 
cate, without injuring the force of the reasoning, and the elegance of the 
language. 

It cannot be expected that we should attempt to enumerate the speeches 
or motions made by this great orator and statesman, while a member of 
the lower house of parliament. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a 
few of the most important, and such as relate to subjects of permanent 
interest. 

On the eleventh of February, 1822, we find Mr. Brougham bringing 
forward, at the close of a very elaborate speech, the following resolution—— 
‘‘ That it is the bounden duty of this house, well considering the pressure 
of the public burdens on all classes of the community, and partiveleeby on 
the agricultural classes, to pledge itself to obtain, for a suffering people, 
such a reduction of taxation, as would afford them effectual relief.” 

The proposition was strenuously opposed by ministers, as leading to no 
practical purpose. The motion was negatived by a considerable majority. 
In the course of his speech, on this occasion, Mr. Brougham passed an 
encomium upon Mr. Pitt’s great financial measure of the sinking fund, 
though he hinted the necessity of reducing the interest of the public 
debt. 

On the twenty-fourth of June, in the same year, Mr, Brougham proposed 
a resolution—‘‘ That the influence of the Crown is unnecessary to the 
maintenance of its due prerogatives, destructive of the independence of 
Parliament, and inconsistent with the well government of the State.” This 
resolution was introduced by a long speech; in the course of which, the 
honourable and learned mover displayed his peculiar talents for irony with 
singular brilliancy and success. It need scarcely be observed, that the 
motion was lost. 

The parliamentary history of the following year was remarkable for a 
schism in the opposition, occasioned by the Catholic question, then 
brought in by Mr. Plunket; and though supported by Mr. Canning, it was 
evident that the weight of the cabinet was on the other side. This pro- 
duced a violent attack on Mr. Canning by Mr. Brougham, who charged 
the secretary with tergiversation, and truckling to the Lord Chancellor. 
At this Mr. Canning took fire, and, turning to the speaker, said, ‘ I rise 
to declare that the accusation is false.” Upon this he was called to order ; 
and, no explanation being given, a motion was made that Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Brougham be committed to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 
The friends of the parties here interfered, and with no little difficulty suc- 
ceeded in bringing about, if not a reconciliation, yet a suspension of hos- 
tilities. When the question for the order of the day was read, all the 
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opposition members left the house, and Mr. Plunkett's motion was 
lost. 

On the Ist of June 1824, Mr. Brougham introduced a motion for an 
address to the king relative to the proceedings at Demerara against Mr. 
Smith the Missionary. This produced a long debate, and an adjournment, 
at the end of which the motion was negatived by the small majority of 
forty-six only. The second day of the discussion was marked by an extra- 
ordinary occurrence. Just as Mr. Brougham was entering the house, he 
was assaulted in the lobby by a man named Gourlay, who had been lying 
in wait for the purpose. The offender was taken into custody, and com- 
mitted to the House of Correction in Cold Bath Fields, where he remained 
a long time, to prevent his doing more serious mischief, being pronounced 
insane by the faculty. 

On the 15th of May 1826, Mr. Brougham, after a long and impressive 
speech, moved a resolution to the effect, that the Colonial Legislatures 
having obstinately resisted the declared wishes of Parliament, and of his 
majesty’s government, the House of Commons would early in the next 
session take the subject of West India slavery into ccnskhdeation: The 
motion was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

We now come to the most splendid puied in the life of Mr. Brougham, 


as a lawyer and legislator. In pursuance of a notice which he had given 
in the preceding session, he brought forward on the 7th of February, 1828, 
a motion “touching the state of the law, and its administration in the 
courts of justice, with a view to such reform as time may have rendered 
necessary, and experience may have shewn to be expedient.” The speech 
which introduced this motion was as remarkable for its length, as its lumi- 
nousness ; and though it occupied six hours and a half in the delivery, the 


attention of the auditory was riveted in a fixed admiration during the 
whole time. On its conclusion, an adjournment of the question took place 
until the 20th, when the motion, with some amendments, was carried. 

In the same session Mr. Brougham spoke with powerful effect in support 
of the motion of Lord John Russell, for the Repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts. The success with which this was attended, prepared the 
people to expect what followed. At the commencement of the next 
session, Mr. Peel, who had hitherto been the zealous opponent of Catholic 
Emancipation, actually proposed it as a cabinet measure, on the ground 
of political expediency. The bill was carried triumphantly through both 
houses, and on the 13th of April received the royal assent. 

In the following year, Mr. Brougham moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to establish local jurisdictions in certain districts in England. The learned 
member took a very comprehensive view of the expenses attendant upon 
legal process. What, therefore, he intended to propose was, that a bar- 
rister~of practical experience, should be appointed in — county, before 
whom any person might cite another, who was indebted to him ten pounds 
or less, and that the judge should decide on the merits of the case by 
hearing the parties, and appointing payment by instalments, if he should 
think proper. If the debt should exceed ten pounds, but not one hundred, 
the parties to be allowed to employ a legal advocate to plead their cause. 
But this judge should in no instance be allowed to decide in cases of free- 
hold, copyhold, or leasehold. From his decision an appeal should be made 
to the judges of the assize, or the courts of Westminster. The bill was 
accordingly brought in; but its further progress was impeded by the 
demise of the crown, the commencement of a new reign, and the disso- 
lution of parliament. 
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Mr. Brougham was how invited to the representation of the county of 
York. He acceded of course to so flattering a proposal, and his election 
was secured without any expense. 

The first parliament of William the Fourth assembled on the 26th of 
October, and in less than a month the Wellington administration termi- 
nated. In the new arrangement which was soon formed, Henry Brougham 
received the Great Seal, with the dignity of Baron Brougham and Vaux, 
to which last title he is said to have had an hereditary claim. 

Here we shall close the public history, properly so termed, of this illus- 
trious personage; for the circumstances which connect his name with 
passing events are too fresh in remembrance, to require our feeble notice 
and observation: We shall, therefore, wind up this sketch with stating, 
that, in 1824, his Lordship took an efficient part in promoting and esta- 
lishing the London Mechanics’ Institution; that in the same year he 

blished “ Practical Observations upon the Education of the Poor ;” that 
in 1825, he was elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, when 
he delivered an admirable speech at his instaliation, which was printed ; 
that, soon after, he assisted his friend Campbell in founding the London 
University ; and that, in 1827, he became President of the ‘‘ Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” To enumerate the literary produc- 
tions of his Lordship, is beyond our means of information ; but there is one 
which icularly merits notice, namely, ‘‘ A Vindication of the Inquiry 
into Charitable Abuses, in answer to the Quarterly Review :” printed 
in 1819. 

Lord Brougham, in 1816, married Mary Anne, the widow of John Slade, 

., and a distant relative of the Auck family. By this lady he has 
two daughters, one of whom died in infancy. 


The following characteristic sketch of his Lordship, before his elevation, 
was drawn up by the late William Hazlitt; and, in the main, is a correct 
delineation : 

“« Mr. Brougham speaks in a loud and unmitigated tone of voice ; some- 
times almost approaching to a scream. He is fluent, rapid, vehement, full 
of his subject, with evidently a great deal to say, and very regardless of the 
manner of saying it. As a lawyer, he has not hitherto been remarkably 
successful. He is not profound in cases and reports, nor does he take 
much interest in the peculiar features of a particular cause, or shew much 
adroitness in the management of it. He carries too much weight of metal 
for ordinary and petty occasions: he must have a pretty large question to 
discuss, and must make thorough-stitch work of it. Mr. Brougham writes 
almost, if not quite, as well as he speaks. In the midst of an election con- 
test, he comes out to address the populace, and goes back to his study to 
finish an article for the Edinburgh Review. Such indeed is the activity of 
his mind, that it appears to require neither repose, nor any other stimulus 
than a delight in its own exercise. He can turn his hand to any thing; but 
he cannot be idle. Mr. Brougham is, in fact, a striking instance of the 
versatility and strength of the human mind, and also, in one sense, of the 
length of human life; for if we make a good use of our time, there is room 
enough to crowd almost every art and science into it. Mr. Brougham, 
among other means of strengthening and enlarging his views, has visited, 
we believe, most of the courts, and turned his attention to most of the con- 
stitutions, of the Continent. He is, no doubt, a very accomplished and 
admirable person.” 











ON THE IMMEDIATE AND TOTAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


ON THE IMMEDIATE AND TOTAL ABOLI- 
TION OF COLONIAL SLAVERY. 


Ar the present crisis, when a very consider- 
able number of the members of the house 
of commons stand pledged to their consti- 
tuents to support this measure, it is the 
duty of every friend of the human race, to 
raise his voice in behalf of a legislative 
enactment for the IMMEDIATE and TOTAL 
abolition of colonial slavery, as being just 
and necessary ; and although there are not 
a few who loudly declare that such a mea- 
sure would be fraught with the grossest 
injustice, that those who advocate it are 
destitute of common honesty, and that by 
recommending such a measure to the Go- 
vernment, they are endeavouring to convert 
them into robbers, instead of protectors of 
the public; their arguments are but few 
and weak in support of such a declaration, 
and arise from mistaken views of the subject. 

It has been asserted, with some show of 
reason, that slaves being a marketable com- 
modity, and fetching a definite price, to 
emancipate them, without giving their owners 
an adequate value, would subject those 
owners to a positive loss of real property. 
But this is a mistake; and I think it may be 
easily proved, that so far from the slave- 
owners suffering loss, they ‘will eventually 


be gainers by the measure. The farmers of 
England and the planters of the Colonies 
are similarly situated thus far—they both 
have land to cultivate, and labourers to cul- 
tivate it, to whom they give a maintenance 
for their labour—free labourers getting little 


more, and slaves having no less. The dif- 
ference between them is, in their manner of 
procuring labourers. The English farmer 
goes to a fair, and engages as many as he 
has occasion for, giving them board, lodging, 
and a trifle for clothes, or wages to procure 
those things for themselves; the planter, 
when he wants labourers, finds they all are 
the property of some one or other, and he 
cannot obtain their services unless he pur- 
chases them, after which he must board, 
lodge, and clothe them : whereby it is evi- 
dent that the latter is just the purchase- 
money worse off than the former, who, in 
that respect, gets his labourers for nothing. 
But many are possessed of slaves, and 
when a colonial estate is to be sold, the 
slaves upon it form an important article, 
and, if struck off, would reduce the value of 
the property. To place this case in a cor- 
rect point of view, I will suppose two 
estates to be offered for sale, both of the 
same value, but one in a situation where free 
labour is to be got, and the other where it is 
not ; that it requires one thousand pounds 
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worth of slaves to cultivate the latter, and 
that they are on the estate, and to be sold 
with it. Will any one presume to say that 
the estate with the slaves will be worth one 
thousand pounds more than the other ?» Both 
estates being of the same extent, equal in 
fertility, and requiring the same number of 
labourers to cultivate them, would produce 
alike at the same expense ; and consequently 
the one with the slaves would be worth no 
more than the one without them, as what 
would be given for the slaves ought to be 
deducted from the value of the estate, to 
make it equal with the one which required 
no such outlay. Now, as the emancipation 
of the slaves will only change the condition 
of the estates from the latter to that of the 
former, no reduction in the value of the 
property will take place; and thus no injus- 
tce will be committed, and no compensation 
to slave-owners be required. 

Having thus disposed of this objection, I 
shall have an easy task with the remainder, 
as the advocates of slavery, in their anxiety 
to refute the charges of the abolitionists, 
have put forth such a variety of contradic- 
tory statements, as only require to be pro- 
perly arranged, to present the most complete 
answer to all that has been advanced against 
immediate emancipation, that can be de- 
sired. For example—it has been asserted, 
That the negroes are at present in such a 
state of brutal ignorance, that if they were 
to be emancipated without waiting until, by 
their instruction and moral improvement, 
they are fitted to receive and benefit by it, 
the property of the planters would be en- 
dangered, if not destroyed, and their very 
lives put in jeopardy. But surely those 
who make this assertion have forgotten that 
instructions were sent out, and provision 
made, by Government, for the instruction 
and moral culture of the slaves, some years 
ago, with a view to fitting them for eman- 
cipation. Now, either the statement re- 
specting the ignorance of the slaves is false, 
or the planters have neglected the instruc- 
tions of Government. Some persons who 
delight in traducing the planters, would be 
ready to affirm that the latter was the case, 
and that the planters would not permit their 
slaves to be instructed, knowing that it 
would be a step towards their emancipation, 
and that their ignorance was an apology for 
continuing them in bondage; and that to 
delay the emancipation of the slaves until 
they are fitted for it by instruction and moral 
culture, while their owners are resolved to 
keep them in ignorance, would be to delay 
it for ever. 

But the planters assure us, on the word 
of gentlemen, that they have always listened 
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to the suggestions of Government, and that, 
anxious to ote the moral improvement 
of their slaves, they have done all that lay 
in their power ; and therefore we are bound 
to believe that the objection is an impudent 
falsehood, and that the slaves are not in 
such a state of ignorance. Besides, it is an 
absurdity to suppose that granting to even 
an ignorant people, what they want, would 
drive them to insurrection : a continuance 
of slavery will, in all probability, do it, and 
emancipation alone will prevent it. The 
planters affirm, that this measure would 
cause the tragic deeds of S!. Domingo to be 
repeated ; but they must know, that it was 
not the abolition of slavery, but the continu- 
ance of it, which gave rise to that dreadful 
affair. And as to their lives and property 
being endangered by the measure we advo- 
cate, how long, we may ask, would they 
hold either, in the present state of things, 
if it were not for the powerful military force 
kept up in all the colonies? They are in 
danger now, and they know it: the dissen- 
sion and the rejection of the measure daily 
increase their danger, and the adoption of 
it is the only means whereby they may 
avert an evil which, otherwise, will sooner 
or later certainly overtake them. 

Bat if we do not lose our property by 
insurrection, it will become valueless, says 
an advocate for slavery, as negroes will not 
work except by compulsion, and, as we 
cannot compel free labourers to work, no 
work will be done ; our plantations will go 
uncultivated, we shall be ruined, the colo- 
nies abandoned, and then some other nation 
will obtain them, which has no such scru- 

les about slavery ; and thus an irreparable 
injury will be inflicted on our country. This 
would be a very serious complaint, and one 
extremely probable, provided that the ne- 
groes could manage to live on common 
atmospheric air ; for I suppose, in the 
colonies, as in other places, this is the only 
thing to be procured for nothing. Perhaps 
that would not satisfy them, after having 
been used to the more substantial food served 
out by their old masters ; and in that case 
they would be obliged to work, although 
they were free; for they would soon discover 
that freedom did not consist in an exemp- 
tion from labour, but in choosing their own 
masters, and starving when they do not 
please to work. 

But this account of the lazy disposition of 
the negroes, ill accords with the many little 
stories told by West India gentlemen, about 
the savings and wealth of slaves, which 
must be acquired by extra and uncompul- 
“7 labour over and above their daily tasks ; 
and the accounts of the wealth and finery 
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of the free negroes all tend to refute this 
base calumny on the negro character. It is 
also asserted, that the abolitionists are no 
friends to the negroes, as that measure, so 
far from improving their condition, will 
make it much worse, since at present all 
their wants are provided for by their kind 
owners ; but when they are no longer the 
property of their masters, they will be left to 
shift for themselves, and will be as bad, if 
not much worse off, than the agricultural 
labourers of this country. I will presume 
that the slaves are well provided for; but 
surely he is no friend to the planters, who 
would insinuate that their kindness arises 
from interested motives, and that when they 
cease to have a property in their labourers, 
they will no longer reward them with their 
present liberality, and thus cast an additional 
stain ou characters which some people think 
are already sufficiently black. 

The refuse of the Newfoundland fishery is 
certainly not sumptuous fare; but as these 
good gentlemen can afford to deal it out in 
rations to their slaves, whom they purchase 
at a great expense, surely, when they get 
labourers for nothing, and thus save the 
purchase money, they will be able to give 
such wages as will enable the labourers to 
live as well as they do at present; and I 
hope better things of them than to believe 
they are so sordid as to allow their labourers 
to want, merely because they no longer 
have a property in them. If they have a 
eae ran for serving out rations as they 

ave been wont, they may follow the ex- 
ample of an amiable author at Kensington, 
who pays his labourers in food instead of 
money, and thus prevents their mispending 
their hard earnings, and secures their being 
well fed. In that case neither masters nor 
labourers would find much difference from 
the present state of things, and yet all the 
advantages of freedom would be secured. 

It has been asserted, that the planters will 
turn the negroes out of the little houses and 
gardens they at present occupy on the 
estates, and they will become houseless and 
homeless wanderers. In answer, I would 
ask — Will the planters have no occasion for 
their labour after they are emancipated ; 
will they not still require them on their 
estates? If so, they must not, and will not, 
turn them adrift thus. The objection sup- 
poses, that the slaves have their houses and 
gardens for nothing, but that is a mistake. 

Labourers must be lodged, and it matters 
not whether masters lodge their labourers, or 
pay them such wages as will enable them to 
lodge themselves. 

One of the objectors wishes to know who 
will then maintain the sick, infirm, aged, 
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and infant ? the planters do it now, 
but it ake unjust to make them do it 
then. But why would it be unjust? It is 
well known that free labourers work better, 
and do much more than ever could be got 
from slaves, under any mode of coercive 
treatment whatever ; and therefore will not 
the planters be as well enabled, and the 
labourers as much entitled, to have their 
helpless poor supported, as now? The 
helpless poor in this country are supported 
by a poor's rate, and the same might be 
done in the colonies ; and as to burdening 
the negroes with the rate, they ought to 
know, that here it is paid by the farmers 
and gentry only, and the same must be done 
there. It is an error to suppose that em- 
ployers give any thing to the employed, the 
latter must always earn their own sub- 
sistence, and a surplus for the former, or the 
connexion between them would soon cease. 
I have thus patiently gone through, and 
fairly met, the preceding objections, shew- 
ing—I1st, That by the emancipation of the 
slaves, the owners will incur no loss of pro- 
perty, and therefore require no compensa- 
tion. 2d, That the slaves cannot be so 
ignorant as to be unfit to receive this boon, 
and, even if as ignorant as represented, no 
evil can arise from the adoption of the 
measure, while every thing is to be feared 
from its rejection. 3d, That the statement, 
that negroes will not work except by com- 
pulsion, has been proved to be false, by the 
evidence of planters and slave-owners. 4th, 
That if the negroes are worse off afier the 
adoption of this measure thao they are now, 
the planters must be a worse set of men 
than even their enemies represent them to 
be. Sth, That as the sick, infirm, aged, 
and infant poor, are maintained in this 
country by a poor’s rate, paid by the 
farmers and gentry, there will be no injus- 
tice in making the planters maintain those 
classes in the colonies in the same way. 
These being the principal objections which 
I have met with, J shall now conclude, 
considering it unnecessizy to say one word 
on the advantages the negroes will derive 
from the measure, or on the evils resulting 
from slavery ; those subjects having been so 
often and ably handled by men of far supe- 
rior talent, my object being simply to answer 
objections to the proposed measure. This 
I have done to the best of my ability ; and 
however imperfect this attempt may be, I 
trust enough has been said to show, that the 
dangers arising from emancipation are more 
imaginary than real, and that the fears en- 
tertained by the planters are dictated by 
sordid selfishness, which reason, justice, and 
humanity alike disown. 1 Y 
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One of the most conspicuous truths, of 
which we may have constant observation 
and abundant proof, if we turn our atten. 
tion around us, for the purpose of investi- 
gating its validity, is, that man is restless 
and dissatisfied in his present condition. 
He is either aspiring after something untried 
aud unacquired, or deploring something 
which has deluded bis most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and deceived his most accurate 
computation, The life of man is often 
obscured and embarrassed by evils which 
sagacity could not detect, and accidents 
wiich prudence could not avoid. Innu- 
merable are the calamities which abound in 
the world, irrespective of the distinctions of 
fortune, or‘ elevation of rank; for what is 
fortuitous must necessarily be incapable of 
eluding the blow which disaster may inflict, 
or escaping the dart which disease may 
inject. All his hopes and fears, with respect 
to the things of time and life, are invested 
with a sombre shade of uncertainty, his 
joys are fluctuating and evanescent, and his 
pleasures are unsubstantial and unsatisfying. 

But that partial and restricted degree of 
knowledge, which is allotted to man, con- 
cerning the good or evil to which any 
course of actions or series of events may 
ultimately conduce, is plainly indicative of 
the unerring wisdom of the Supreme Being. 
If he had been doomed to complete igno- 
rance, unillumed by one spark of intelligence, 
and unenlightened by ove ray of defecated 
knowledge, respecting the tenor of his con- 
tinuance here, and the destinies which await 
him hereafter, it would have deprived him 
of those two powerful principles which are 
in active and unceasing operation, viz.—the 
hope of reward and the fear of punishment, 
both to deter from wickedness, and to incite 
to goodness, And if a greater degree of 
information had been imparted to him, it 
would, in many instances, have proved 
highly detrimental, since he is capable of 
exerting his powers only within a limited 
sphere ; for it would probably tend to de- 
press the energies of his mind, to restrict 
his efforts for the good of his species, and 
unfit him for acting his part with prompti- 
tude in the diversified scenes of life. The 
forms of moral good which arise on either 
hand around him, are often very faint and 
indistifict in their outlines, but they some- 
times emerge from under the cloud of ob- 
scurity and mystery which envelops them, 
rising to a gigantic elevation of stature, en- 
suring, so to speak, a local habitation for 
many years, and leaving at last a vestige of 
moral grandeur, within the territories of 
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earth, that will never be obliterated. But 
they too often resemble those unreal forms 
with which fancy delights to disport, in the 
wildness and the versatility of her vagaries. 
Imperfection and decay, it must be remem- 
bered, are inseparable from all that is 
human. The present state is only the mere 
threshold of existence, the infancy of being, 
and the dawn of mind, the incipient begin- 
nings of a mighty and interminable whole ; 
the rest is to be unfolded amid the glories 
of heaven, and the developments of eternity. 
To use the language of an inspired writer, 
“we now see as through a glass darkly, we 
now know but in part.” 

“ Who knoweth what is good for man in 
this life, all the days of his vain life, which 
he spendeth as a shadow’?” is an interroga- 
tion which ought to be frequently reiterated 
in our ears, from the need we have of such 
iuformation, the advantages accruing from 
it to society, and the fatal effects which a 
disregard of this useful monition produces, 
Ignorance, presumption, and folly, are the 
leading traits in the characters of the young 
and the inconsiderate, and, even in those of 
more mature age, unthinking heedlessness 
forms a very prominent feature, until they 
become chastened and convinced by the 
daily experience of the futility of projects 
begun in haste, and moderated by a repeti- 
tion of others equally abortive, which ulti- 
mately end in disappointment and disgust. 
To reject and disdain the counsels of wis- 
dom and the lessons of experience, is a 
principal source of the natural evils and 
the numerous miseries which we endure. 
Ambitious of terrestrial distinctions, eager 
to obtain either martial or intellectual fame, 
it very often eludes our sanguine grasp, or 
escapes our restless pursuit, and if we are so 
fortunate as to gain the gorgeous bait, we 
shall unquestionably find something which 
imbitters enjoyment, and entwines misery 
around that which we once deemed the 

ropitious object of delight. By trusting 
in our own worldly wisdom, and not on the 
guidance of Omnipotence, we erroneously 
imagine we shall be able to steer our course 
through the dubious ocean of life, till we 
find that our boasted sagacity fails, and that 
our danger is inevitable, till we have to la- 
ment that we have collected “new pains 
for life, new terrors for the grave.” 

We often pursue a course of conduct which 
we imagine will lead us uninterruptedly to 
the attainment of our wishes, and the com- 
pletion of our desires. But the ordinary 
extent of human foresight, it should be 
recollected, is very limited, its discernment 
superficial and merely conjectural, and its 
penetration is circumscribed within very 
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narrow boundaries. Hence the frequent dis- 
appointments of the vain and impetuous, the 
regrets of the simple and imprudent, the 
errors of the weak and the vacillating. Even 
a noble and generous ambition is sometimes 
defeated by the stratagems of the mean, 
reputation is dishonoured by the machina- 
tions of the crafty, and innocence sullied by 
the combinations of the vile. Thus the 
reason why the retrospect of life is so seldom 
attended with pleasing reflections, arises 
either from errors of opinion, previous 
follies, or the delusions of abortive hope. 

It must be readily allowed by every 
thoughtful mind, that modesty, humility, 
and dependence, waiting for aid from a 
superior power, are most suitable to us in 
our present condition, to secure success and 
to prevent miscarriage. We should re- 
member, that our limited and contracted 
powers are incapable of defending us from 
many casual evils and unavoidable calami- 
ties; that we are unable to avert the stroke 
of death, to retard the progress of time, or 
frustrate the decrees of heaven. But, instead 
of imploring assistance from above, or con- 
fiding to the direction of providence, to 
instruct us in the future events of our life, 
how many hours of needless misery, com- 
punction, and remorse, do we accumulate 
on our own infatuated heads by unholy pride 
and arrogant self-sufficiency ! 

Those things which we deem will be 
most beneficial to our best interests and true 
felicity, experience commonly shews to have 
been diametrically contrary, Therefore, it 
will require great care and strict circumspec- 
tion, to discriminate betwixt that which is 
radically good, and that which is essentially 
impure, betwixt that which is really excel- 
lent and that which is nomivally valuable, 
both as it regards practice, religion, and 
morals. Observation and caution are un- 
doubtedly necessary in disentangling the 
intricacies of any subject which may be pre- 
sented to our notice in the affairs of com- 
mon life, to prevent inadvertency and 
obviate mistake, to escape dishonour and 
evade disgrace: for unexpected failures, 
and unimagined occurrences, chiefly com- 
pose the variety of life, relieve the mono- 
tony of its scenes, and chequer with 
mutation and change its condition. In any 
undertaking, to discover, with undeviating 
accuracy, remote consequences, and prog- 
nosticate with certainty on the final issue of 
events, is beyond the calculations and 
decisions of the most wise, profound, and 
vigorous intellects of our race. Because, 
over the means which operate to the further- 
ance or hinderance of any design we may 
have contemplated, and even planved in 
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theory, we have not the least arbitrary con- 
trol; they are uniformly exposed to the 
fickleness of circumstances, the inconstancy 
of fortune, and the variation of the elements. 

But how often too has it happened, that 
an event which we looked upon in the dis- 
tance with an apprehension of fear, has been 
attended, finally, with results the most 
ineffable and pleasing, consummated with 
serene satisfaction and unmingled joy. A 
principal cause, or rather proof, why our 
judgments are so imbecile, and our expecta- 
tions so extravagant, exists within ourselves, 
and requires our most attentive inspection, 
to prune and rectify their disorders ; or, in 
other words, we are too apt to look at our 
individual defects through a self-complacent 
medium. We are too prone to believe, 
when we meet with untoward circumstances 
in life, that God doth not act justly with us, 
and that, literally speaking, we deserve a 
higher reward and a nobler recompense, 
forgetting, in the pride of our hearts, that what 
we do actually receive is purely gratuitous, 
and that “ if He was strict to mark iniquity, 
who could stand? for there is none that 
doeth good and sinneth not, no, not one,” 
We think that what does not accord in 
every iota with our immediate wishes and 
immature sentiments, must altogether mili- 
tate and oppugn the purposes which our 
hearts had fondly, though foolishly, cherish. 
ed and imbibed. 

It should be our habitual aim to subdue 
all immoderate desires after the attainment 
of any earthly advantage, which, we now 
conceive, if we do but obtain, will render 
us incapable of receiving any further acces- 
sions Desaten, or any larger amount of 
felicity, because, what we so ardently desire, 
we know not whether it may be attended 
with good or evil, whether it may contribute 
to our present ‘sources of enjoyment, or 
subtract from those reserves of delight which 
we already possess. Let us endeavour to 
restrain every first or crude impression, that 
may strive to gain dominion over our hearts 
and admission to our affections, till we have 
duly~deliberated, and ascertained whether 
it agrees with the precepts of scripture and 
the suffrages of reason, and whether it be 
worthy of our solicitude, and of sufficient 
importance to claim our attention: for, to 
regulate and confine his passions within 
proper bounds, undoubtedly is the impera- 
tive duty of every reasonable being. 

Those insatiable desires, that restlessness 
of spirit, which we now feel stirring within 
us, and which are doomed never to be 
adequately gratified while detained in this 
vestibule of creation, are strong indications, 
and incontrovertibly demonstrate that the 
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human soul requires a larger theatre for the 
display of its activities. This may be 
gathered from its incessant longings after 
posthumous celebrity, and likewise from its 
conceptions being so disproportioned to 
what it is ever able to realize. But thus 
far we may rest assured, that, in a future 
state of existence, they who have “a good 
hope through grace,” of attaining to the feli- 
city of heaven, will find that every aspiration 
of an immortal mind will be fully satisfied, 
and that its highest conceptions of the 
beauty and magnificence of the celestial 
economy, and the invisible world, the more 
immediate abode of Deity itself, will be 
transcendently surpassed. There, disorder 
and ignorance will no longer struggle for 
the ascendancy, but knowledge, wisdom, 
and perfection, unalloyed and untainted, 
will eternally prevail, superadded to con- 
summate order and undeviating regularity. 
Tuomas Royce. 
Leicester, May 15th, 1831. 
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THE VILLAGE CLERGYMAN; OR, ENDURING 
AFFECTION, BY REV. J. YOUNG. 





“ Go to thy darling false one! go! 
And gaze enraptar’d on her charms ; 
Sink on her breast of melting snow, 
And court ber fond luxariant arms. 


Murmur again the ardent vow, 
That mingles hope with fond desire ; 
Now paint the lover’s wish—and now 
Behold a woe-worn wife expire, 


Whu, when her dearest hopes were flown, 
And thou wert guilty passion’s slave, 
Mourn'd o'er thy errors as her own, 
And sought to hide them in the grave.” 
ANon. 





Every country has views peculiar to itself, 
and every county in our Own country has 
picturesque embellishments exclusively its 
own; nor are the diversified charms which 
nature exhibits in her different scenes of 
awful grandeur, subduing simplicity, or 
towering sublimity, more various, or greater 
in number, than the taste of her admirers. 
There is an evident association, although no 
rules can be laid down by which to explain 
it, between the scenery presented, and the 
temperament of the enamoured beholder. 
The mild and gentle are not fascinated by 
the wild uproar of ihe dashing cataract, the 
bellowing crater, or the fearful ravine ; nor 
are the bold and impetuous transported by 
the seft and easy landscape, the neat retired 
villa, or the unvarying summer skies of 
luscious Italy: and yet, in each there are 
indescribable emotions, blending with their 
childhood scenes, and the places of their 
birth, which never can be erased by the 
views of any other country, 
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Allowing these desultory observations to 
pass for axioms, yet the admission must be 
made, that there are circumstances which 
not unfrequently throw a halo of beauty 
around the most unlovely spots, in our 
imagination ; or which give to beauty itself 
an impressing power, such as canses its 
identity ever to stand before the mind's eye. 

I feel the correctness of this admission 
while I write it. Years have not been able to 
wear out the impression; nor have scenes, 
of every grade and form, weakened the 
sensations which cause my mind to turn 
mechanically to the period and the spot to 
which I refer. A gentle draw upon me- 
mory suffices to bring the minutie of my 
“ tale’s particulars” into being, or to cause, 
by a process which philosophy cannot ex- 
pn a kind of mental resuscitation of the 


ried feelings of ne ay years. 

My tale may, indeed, be denominated 
trite; and much do I wish that such a 
charge were less correct than it is: I should 
then have the advantage of affording more 
pleasure, although of a painful kind, and of 
enjoying myself more gratification, in the 
conviction that fewer incidents, of the same 
painful character, were in being, than are 
now known to exist— 

“ But what avails were wishes 
Good, though they be, kindly expres-ed, 
And felt as powerfully? Like a shadow 
To a starving man, or painted fire 

To one who freezes, or a limpid stream 


On canvass gliding, to one parch'd with thirst— 
They seem to mock, and add to misery.” 





In consequence of a degree of indis- 
position under which I was labouring, during 
my visit at a friend’s, I was induced to ac- 
cept the pressing invitation of the gentleman 
and his charming family, to prolong my 
stay at his hospitable habitation, beyond the 
period I had intended. In order to afford 
me an opportunity of viewing the surround- 
ing country, and, at the same time, advan- 
tage my health, he proposed, after we had 
taken breakfast one morning, a ride on 
horseback to the parsonage-house of a neat 
village, a few miles distant. I had before 
heard of the venerable person who resided 
there, and felt glad that an opportunity was 
now offered me to be introduced to his 
acquaintance. I accordingly expressed my 
readiness to join my friend in his ride. 

It was, perhaps, as cheerful a morning as 
ever visited our world, since man’s “ first 
disobedience” infected universal nature with 
its moral evil, when 

“ Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 


Sighing through all her works, gave sign of woe 
That all was lost.” 


The fairy hand of spring had thrown her 
many-coloured mantle over creation. The 


time of the “singing of birds” had fully 
come; and in many @ happy note, from 
the monotonous chirp of the sparrow, to 
the lofty song of the mounting sky-bird, 
were the praises of the glorious Being, who 
“ maketh the outgoings of the morning and 
evening to rejoice,” poured forth. 

A rich diversity of scenery, and variety of 
conversation, gave to our animal spirits a 
buoyancy which extended its influence to 
every part of the system, and produced a 
frame of mind of the most happy and tran- 
quillized order. My friend’s acquaintance 
with the venerable person we were about to 
visit, had been of long standing; and his 
estimations, founded on a knowledge of his 
character, were of the most exalted kind ; 
hence he found a pleasure, by which I was 
happy to profit, in furnishing an interesting 
and detailed account of him. At every 
reference made to his views and exhibition 
of truth, his zeal, humility, his regards and 
attention to the interests of his flock, and 
the affectionate respect in which he was 
held by all who knew him,—my anxiety 
increased to meet him ; and, unconsciously, 
I put my horse into quicker motion, and 
then, again, reined him in to keep even 
with my friend. 

The interesting and happy description of 
a country clergyman, which Goldsmith has 
giveu in his “ Deserted Village,” naturally 
entered my mind; and in almost all its 
characteristic traits, it seemed to find its 
counterpart, or fac-simile, in the person to 
whose brief history I was listening. 

** A man he was to all the country dear”— 
beautifully applied, but happily the follow- 
ing lines did not— 

“ And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 
Yet even this scanty stipend, little as it 
was, exceeds, by four times ten pounds, 
what too many of those who fill the same 
office should possess—those play-going, 
fox-hunting, card-playing race of patronized 
incumbents, or incumberers, and palmer- 
worms to our couniry. 

His stipend, of whom I write, did not 
reach the exorbitant sum of tens of thou- 
sands, nor tens of hundreds, a year; and 
yet it was sufficient, not only to place him 
(as all who fill the ministerial office should 
be placed) above anxiety of mind concern- 
ing the things of this world; but enabled 
him to exhibit, practically, the spirit ap- 
‘ae to such by the apostle—“ given to 

ospitality.” 

Presently the tower of the village church 
appeared to rise from out a thick cluster of 
majestic trees, by which it was surrounded. 
Soon we gained the entrance into the vil- 
lage; and as we rode along, I imagined 
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I could discover the influence of the pious 

» even in the nee of the 

e and things which I noticed; and, 
mentally, I exclaimed, “ Oh, that all the 
ministers of the sanctuary in our land were 
of the same description! then would mur- 
muring and dissatisfaction cease ; the sacred 
office would no longer be the butt of ridi- 
cule, or the theme of profane execration ; 
then ‘God, even our own God, would 
bless us,’ and all the people would turn 
unto him.” 

This soliloquy would, perhaps, have been 
extended, had not a quick turn in the road 
changed our view; for suddenly to our 
sight— 

“The village preacher's modest mansion rose.” 

It was a neat, thatched building, of 
anti-babel elevation, its loftiest apartments 
being its airy chambers. Upon every part 
of it, comfort and contentment seemed visi- 
bly impressed. It stood back about thirty 
yards from the road-side ; a gravelled path- 
way ran along the whole width of the 
building, to a distance of somewhat more 
than four feet from the windows. From 
the centre of this path, and leading directly 
from the door-way to the little palisade- 
formed gate, was another of similar dimen- 
sion ; while the intermediate space on either 
side was laid out tastefully in flower-beds. 
On the south side of the dwelling were a 
few acres of pasture land, in which the sup- 
plies of his dairy fed and fattened; and in 
a corner of it were accommodations for his 
cow and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our 
horses, we walked up to the house, and 
received a courteous salutation from Mrs, 
Goodall, the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, 
Mr. Goodall himself appeared ; and never 
shall I forget his form, it now stands before 
my imagination, with only a little less vivid- 
ness than that which actual vision could 
create. Years seemed to have produced a 
slight change in his manly form, from an 
erect posture, and had silvered over his head 
with thinly scattered hairs, white as the 
blossoms of the hawthorn. His eye, that 
index of the soul, still retained its powers 
of silent eloquence, and threw over a coun- 
tenance of uncommon urbanity a lustre of 
intelligence, such as that organ, when good, 
seldom fails to impart. 

We were received by him with the 
courtesy of a gentleman, and the openness 
of a friend. A variety of interesting con- 
versation concerning the signs of the times, 
the providence of God, and the glory and 
extent of his kingdom in the world, engaged 
us for a while; in all which matters Mrs. 
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Goodall took a sensible and modest part. 
After partaking of some refreshment, Mr. 
Goodall very politely conducted me to his 
study. Here again I was indulged with a 
survey of a choice and well-selected library, 
ptincipally made up of the works of some 
of our most celebrated theologians, both of 
ancient and modern date, 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description of 
the movements of time, declares, that with 
some it “gallops withal.” At the period 
in question, I found that with others, be- 
sides those the great bard has mentioned, 
time, sometimes, “ gallops.” With regret 
I perceived the hour had fully come when 
it became necessary I should say farewell 
to one, whose fellow I shall not often meet 
again on earth. The good old man walked 
with us, through an angle of his paddock, 
to our horses, and then, with an affectionate 
pressure of the hand, and a kind invitation 
to visit him again, he commended us to the 
blessing of his Master, and left us to pursue 
our ride homewards, ' 

There is a — of curiosity indulged in 
by some, which is execrable. It leads its 
possessors, in restless prying scrutiny, to 
seek to dive into all the connexions and 

rticulars of every family, and with no 

igher motive, forsooth, than the pleasure of 
knowing the affairs of others better than 
they know their own. Such littleness of 
conduct evinces great puerility of mind, 
and merits every degree of reprehension 
which can be directed against it; and yet, 
while I hold and publish this doctrine, I 
confess that I felt an irrepressible desire to 
know more of the amiable person I had 
just visited. 

Every indulger in any particular vice, 
has his own particular method of excuse or 
apology for what he does. So, too, have I, 
in reference to my present curiosity ; it was 
not a desire to know, for the idle sake of 
knowing, but from a conviction that addi- 
tional knowledge would give strength to my 
regards for the worthy object of them. But 
how to obtain that information was difficult 
to determine, or, rather, I could not con- 
ceive, All I could learn of Mr. Godall, 
from my friend, I had already learned ; 
and that, as I have intimated, was of such 
a nature as to lead to a desire of more, 
rather than to satisfy. 

A few months after my visit to the 
parsonage, I was spending a cheerful hour 
with a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
when the estimable Mr. Godall became the 
leading subject of our conversation. Now 
the object of my solicitude appeared likely 
to be gained, my hopes were afresh excited, 
and, after I had proposed a few general 
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questions on the subject, I found that my 
expectations were not more flattering than 
solid. I soon obtained all the iedeemnation 
I wished, which not only interested my own 
mind very deeply, but furnished me with 
the means which I now give the 
sequel of my tale. 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed 
away, prior to my visit to Mr. Godall’s 
happy residence, since, in accordance with 
the convictions of his conscience, he had 
given up a cure which he held in another 
part of the country, and came to reside on 
the spot where the claims upon his services 
appeared the strongest. At this period, 
his family consisted of one son and three 
lovely daughters. Death had, however, a 
few months before, entered his domestic 
circle, and torn away from his arms the 
wife of his youth—the amiable mother of 
his beloved children. The management of 
so important a charge he felt would exceed 
his ability, and distract his attention from 
the weighty obligations connected with his 
ministerial duties; and hence, at a proper 
time, he entered a second time into the 
marriage state, with the excellent lady I had 
once the pleasure to meet. 

No change in human affairs can stay the 
foot of time: it continues to move on with 
uniform and tireless celerity. Years had 
passed away since Mr. Goodall’s second 
union, and manhood began to brace the 
limbs of his son, while his daughters ad- 
vanced fast towards womanhood, with every 
advantage which personal attractions and a 
liberal education could give. 

As in the family of the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” there was an Olivia, so was there 
also in this. She was the youngest of the 
three, and, perhaps, the most lovely. But 
many a casket of pre-eminent beauty exists, 
whose furniture is of the most homely cha- 
racter. Here it was not so. Fair as was 
the person of Olivia Goodall, the adorning 
of her mind was equally fair. She either 
was not aware of her external attractions, 
or she thought with Solomon—“ Favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” 
Her affectionate disposition, and pious 
simplicity, endeared her to an extensive 
circle. 

Twenty summer suns had passed over 
her head, and her heart had never known 
a more tender emotion than friendship 
could inspire, excepting what she had felt 
towards God, and her family connexions : 
but her reign of peace and freedom expired 
nearly with her teens. A pressing invita- 
tion from one of her sisters, who had already 
been some time married, and was settled 
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respectably in London, drew her from the 
sylvan scenes of a quiet country life, to the 
glare and bustle of one of the most capti 
vating cities in the world. To state t 
were her feelings during the hurry of pre- 
paration, or at the period of her departure, 
would be mere speculation ; these things, 
and others, connected with her journey to 
town, are easily supplied by the most mor- 
bid imagination. It will, therefore, be 
sufficient to my purpose to state, that 
counsel, such as piety, experience, and 
affection might be supposed to offer, was 
given by her venerable sire, and received 
by the amiable Olivia with devout atten- 
tion ; and that, after four-and-twenty hours’ 
travelling, she reached the busy and gay 
metropolis of her country, and shortly after 
felt herself pressed to the bosom of her 
beloved sister. 

Sincere in all her professions, and artless 
as innocence could make her, Olivia judged 
of others by her own guileless nature ; and 
hence, too soon fell a victim to craft, 
deception, and villany, of a rank, but, too 
common, kind. 

Among a number of respectable families, 
whom she visited in company with her 
sister, was a Mr, Freeport’s, a gentleman 
whose character and connexions rendered 
such acquaintance desirable. But in every 
earthly advantage there is something to mar 
and deteriorate. It was so here. The wife 
of Mr. Freeport was as opposite to himself 
as contrariety of character could make her. 
If the decided piety of her husband was not 
a matter of open dislike and ridicule, it was 
merely tolerated by her. Her public pro- 
fession, indeed, resembled his; but her 
private conduct too plainly demonstrated, 
that her’s was profession without principle. 
Boisterous in her temper, vain in her pur- 
suits, and dressy in her person, she was the 
bane of her husband’s peace, and the de- 
stroyer of her own and her family’s happi- 
ness. Two sons were all the children they 
had, who, under proper training, might 
have become ornaments to society, and 
blessings to their connexions. But who 
does not know the influence of a mother’s 
conduct? Who is not aware of the awful 
capabilities of which she is possessed, and 
the consequent responsibility attaching to 
such a character? The ruin or preservation 
of her offspring, principally, as an instru- 
ment, rests with herself. 

It was fashionable for Addison, Johnson, 
Steele, Knox, and others of their day, who 
were distinguished as essayists, to hold up, 
by satire, to reproof, the unnatural conduct 
of mothers who deserted their children in 
infancy, by turning them over to a nurse, 
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and, in after-life, consigning them to the 
care of tutors and governesses. But a 
worse, if possible, course of conduct has led 
me thus to diverge a little from my tale. 
Who can but tremble for those whose cru- 
elty is not sufficiently exercised by leaving 
their children to pursue the course their 
own ‘depraved nature may point out, but 
who, abbetting them in their practices, fur- 
nish them with the means, yet more effectu- 
ally to carry out into daring acts their 
enmity towards God? Such is, in too many 
instances, the case with mothers now; and 
such was the case with Mrs. Freeport in 
reference to her two sons. Unknown to her 
husband and friends, she furnished them 
with sums as their wishes desired, to plunge 
into every kind of gaiety and excess, at the 
theatre, the ball-room, and the card-table. 
As, however, this line of conduct was pur- 
sued in secret, an external profession was 
still maintained by the youths, to the de- 
ception of their father and others. 

Such nad long been, and such continued 
to be, the state of affairs at Mr. Freeport’s, 
when Olivia and her sister visited. How- 
ever much the feelings of Marcus, the 
eldest son of Mr. Freeport, might have been 
deadened by his pursuits of folly, he was 
not insensible to the charms of the lovely 
Olivia; and yet they were too vitiated to 
feel the pure and holy passion, to which 
only, with propriety, the epithet Love is 
applied. Every interview increased what 
was considered his affection towards her. 
His conduct became not only increasingly 
exemplary, but so well did he perform the 
part which he had undertaken, that apparent 
zeal inflamed and influenced him. The 
artless Olivia saw, and judging by what she 
saw, approved, and approving loved—yes, 
she returned an almost idolizing passion for 
a base and worthless counterfeit. The pro- 
posals of young Freeport were listened too, 
the character of the worthy father was for- 
warded to Mr. Goodall, his consent was 
obtained, and, in about nine months from 
leaving the parsonage, the happy Olivia 
Goodall returned from it again to London, 
expecting to be the happy Mrs. Freeport. 

Every thing furnished presumptive evi- 
dence to her, that she should realize, at least, 
as much of happiness as usually is known 
by the happy in the married state. She 
was united to the man of her affections, for 
her heart was wholly his; their circum- 
stances in life were more than merely easy, 
and her husband was kind and attentive. 
But the sunny bow of her joys was evanes- 
cent, as is frequently the pageant which 
adorns the heavens after the falling of a 
summer shower. Unkindness succeeded to 
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inattention, and that was followed by partial 
desertion : home, for him, appeared to have 
no charms; and religion, no attractions : 
still the affectionate Olivia neither felt nor 
expressed any diminution in her regards. 
She loved him with all the ardour of a 
woman’s love—than which nothing is more 


lasting, nothing more strong. She even 
displayed increasing affection, as her hus- 
band’s declined ; and sought, by devoted 
kindness, to make his home the most de- 
lightful spot which earth could present, and 
to bind it and herself to him. But her 
efforts were vain, and she wept, unreprov- 
ingly, over what she could not remedy. 

Four years she had been a wife, and now 
two lovely children claimed and enjoyed 
her diligent and affectionate care. ‘These 
became her chief earthly comfort; to train 
their infant minds to knowledge and piety, 
engaged all the spare time from other con- 
cerns which now pressed heavily upon her, 
and which, from their nature, should have 
been attended to by her husband. Still no 
murmur escaped her, no upbraiding word 
fell on the ear of him she still loved; much 
less did any intimation to her friends fur- 
nish materials for conjecture, even that she 
was not happy. No! her own bosom, and 
the ear of God, were the repository of the 
secret of her sufferings, which to her were 
sacred. 

“ She never told her wo, 

But let concealment, like a worm i'the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought ; 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Swiling at grief.” 

It was no unfrequent thing, now, for 
Olivia to be left alone, with all the weight 
of business on her hands, for a week or two 
together. He who had played the hypo- 
crite already to such perfection, had not lost 
the ability to support that character still : 
in fact, he siaged it not—it was his own. 
Olivia, unsuspecting as ever, for still she 
loved him with the strength of first love, 
and hence the glaring inconsistences in his 
conduct passed off unnoticed by her—gave 
full credence to every tale he told. Some- 
times, an unexpected circumstance con- 
nected with business was feigned, to call 
him to the country, in one direction, some- 
times in another; on such occasions, she 
displayed all the tender affection of a wife, 
by hastening, with an assiduity which few 
could have surpassed, to prepare for his 
departure ; and then, with her own hands, 
packed his portmanteau, lest any comfort 
should be forgotten—with all the devotion 
of a young lover, she bade him adieu, while 
he hasted to the scenes which he loved, and 
such as I forbear to mention. 

3s 155.—VOL, XIII. 
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There is a folly and madness in sin, such 
as cannot fail to excite astonishment in every 
considerate mind. Here was a wife, young, 
lovely, and affectionate, with a temper 
bland as amiability itself, possessing a mind 
so well furnished as to be equal to afford 
information as well as pleasure ; whose love 
was of such a character that nothing could 
subdue it. Yet she was neglected, insulted, 
abandoned; and for what, and for whom ? 
Neither the obligations of the husband or 
the father were listened to; while advan- 
tage, and comfort, and respectability, were 
sacrificed at the shrine of folly and vice. 
Daily observation proves the correctness of 
the wise man’s aphorism—‘ Though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him.” 

Once, already, had the profligacy of 
Marcus Freeport involved him in embar- 
rassment. The marriage portion of Olivia 
was expended, and additional help was 
indispensable ; for, without it, publicity 
would be given to the state of his affairs, 
In this dilemma, the confiding, devoted 
wife, believing that misfortune, as stated by 
her husband, was the cause, so represented 
the case to her pious father, and he, relying 
on the statement of his beloved child, 
promptly remitted the sum required, This 
affair had passed away, when, one fine 
evening, early in September, Olivia was 
sitting with her beloved Marcus, as she 
fondly called her husband, who had only a 
day or two since returned from a pretended 
tour through the country, on a subject of 
business of a fortnight’s duration ; all his 
past unkindness was forgotten ; the children 
were gamboling around them, and happi- 
ness once in seemed entering their 
habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted Olivia 
always felt happy when Marcus was with 
her. She was now gazing on him ina 
rapture of affection, for he had just (as 
sometimes he used to do to suit his purpose) 
spoken kindly, very kindly, to her,—when 
a gentleman was announced, inquiring for 
Mr. Freeport ; the servant was desired to 
introduce him; he entered, and, after a 
brief apology for his intrusion, exhibited a 
writ, by virtue of which he claimed Mr. 
Marcus Freeport for his prisoner, Olivia 
shrieked, sprang with a convulsive bound 
to the side of her husband, as if to protect 
him, and fainted at his feet. Returning 
consciousness presented her affrighted chil- 
dren weeping over her, who, with the ser- 
vant, alone remained. Her husband was im- 
mured within the strong walls of a prison. 

As soon as she could attend to the infor- 
mation, she learned the cause and nature of 






the painful circumstances in which she was 
now placed. During one of the days which 
her husband had devoted to pleasure, he 
journeyed with a female of fascinating ap- 
pearance. The inside of the coach being 
occupied by themselves, furnished every 
opportunity for tete-a-tete to them, of the 
most agreeable nature. The appearance of 
Mr. Freeport was perfectly gentlemanly ; 
and, being possessed of an address of which 
habit made him master, he could 
assume with ease any character his purposes 
might require. Struck with the beauty and 
accomplishments of his fair companion, he 
resolved to carry off the prize which was 
thus presented ; and hence, assuming an 
air and consequence perfectly nautique, he 
appeared before her la courageur et il- 
lustre Captain George Frederick Stanley. 
Happy to form so advantageous an alli- 
ance, and nothing loath to wed, the beau- 
tiful Miss Maria Louisa Nevell, after a 
courtship of a few weeks, during which 
time our self-created captain paid her 
attentions as frequent as his duty connected 
with his ship would permit, was led to the 
altar, and became the deceived bride of an 
accomplished villain, The honey-moon 
was of short duration, for in two weeks he 
abandoned her; either satiated desire, or 
stern necessity, leading him to do so, An 
inquiry instantly was set on foot by the 
friends of Miss Nevell, when, his true cha- 
racter being discovered, a charge of biga- 
my was preferred against him, and, as we 
have seen, his apprehension followed. 
A few days only passed, and the public 
papers told a tale which Olivia would never 
ave told. Her pious and venerable father 
read the heart-sickening statement, and from 
this source first learned the character of the 
dishonourable husband of his daughter. He 
instantly sent by express such condolence 
as his child’s circumstances required, ac- 
companied by a pressing request, that she 
would at once retire with her family to his 
ntal abode, and make again his house 
er home. She listened to the offer, and 
poured forth her thankful soul in blessings 
on so kind a father, but declined it. Her 
heart still was his, who had basely spurned 
the purest, strongest affection. Her deter- 
mination was fixed, and, in the exercise of 
it, she awaited the issue of his trial, pur- 
posing either to receive him again as 
though he had never injured her, or to 
follow him in his fortune, if the laws of his 
country should doom him to the shores of 
strangers. 
With an anxiety which the imagination 
and powers of the poet could not portray, 
she waited the decision of his fate. The 
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morning of the arrived—the case was 
opened — his as with Olivia was 
ved. It only remained to substantiate 

is second marriage, and to make out a 
case of bigamy, in order to free the country 
legally of one who had forfeited the rights 
of a denizen of it. To the “ glorious un- 
certainty of the law,” however, he was 
indebted for a verdict, which, although in 
his favour in reference to his freedom, 
removed not from his character the blot 
with which it was stained. The marriage, 
indeed, was clearly proved, as far as the 
performance of the ceremony went; but 
that was rendered invalid, inasmuch as the 
female, who was under age, had been mar- 
ried without the consent or knowledge of 
her parents ; and also, that in the solemni- 
zation of the rite, it had been attended to 
with the omission of one of the lady’s given 
names; it was, therefore, contended, that 
Maria Nevell could not be Maria Louisa 
Nevell ; and the second word being omit- 
ted, he was discharged. Even yet, with 
the fondness of a wife who deserved a bet- 
ter husband, Olivia loved him, and rejoiced 
in his deliverance ; and, on the day of his 
acquittal, waited for him at the door of his 
prison, and, receiving him to her bosom, 
conveyed him, in a carriage she had pre- 
pared for the purpose, to their habitation. 

The wound, however, which such infamy 
had inflicted upon the peace of the aged 
Mr. Goodall, bowed him down to the earth. 
“T have,” he replied to a friend who paid 
him a visit shortly after, when making in- 
quiry concerning his health,—“ I have been 
poorly some time, and this last affair has 

the breaking-up of my constitution.” 
A flood of tears prevented further utterance, 
and he groaned the feelings he could not 
express. He continued for a while to per- 
form the duties of his office; but evidently 
and rapidly decayed, until, at length, the 
village-bell, which had for so long a period 
called his flock to receive the word at his 
lips, proclaimed that he had ceased from 
his labours, and summoned the weeping 
villagers to follow to the grave the remains 
of their faithful and beloved minister— 
Olivia too, like some scathed flower beat 
down beneath.a desolating storm before its 
beauty had declined, sunk under the loss of 
her venerable parent, and the continued 
unkindness of her husband, whom still she 
loved with the unabated ardour of strong 
affection, and whose crimes she still sought 
to hide from popular observation. 

As the heavy hand of death pressed upon 
her heart, and the feeble pulse of life beat 
slower and yet more slow, she prayed for 
him; and while her redeemed spirit passed 
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gently away, and the whispered “ farewell” 
issued from her lips, her closing eye gazed 
fondly on him; and even in death, the 
— smile which sat upon her grief-worn 

, seemed to express what she had, 
during life, so powerfully displayed— 
ENDURING AFFECTION! 


—-_—~=—— 


ON THE EVIDENCE, FROM SCRIPTURE, THAT 
THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NUT IN A STATE 
OF SLEEP, ETC.—NO. IX. a 


(Concluded from p. 466.) 


Convixcep that the truth which we are 
now defending is taught in the sacred 
writings, and that the church of Christ 
reguiates her doctrines by these writings— 
it is an undeniable fact, that in proportion 
as the church has either closely adhered to, 
or deviated from them, in the same propor- 
tion has she either maintained or denied 
this same doctrine. 

_ In the second century, when the pro- 
fessors of Christianity began to mix the 
dogmata of Plato with the doctrines of 
the gospel, they immediately began to 
diverge from the truth, and were soon lost 
in the bewildering mazes of error, For 
Plato’s heroes, they substituted Christian 
martyrs. And as the former only, accord- 
ing to that philosopher, had the privilege of 
enjoying the immediate presence of the 
gods at death, while the common herd 
became extinct; so, when the mystery of 
iniquity began to operate latently in the 
church, martyrs only were tolerated to enjoy 
the immediate presence of God at their 
death, while the commonalty were sent to 
some indescribable limbo till the resur- 
rection. 

The delusion fastened with the greater 
intensity upon men’s minds, in proportion 
as legends, pilgrimages, and indulgences 
were sanctioned by the church of Rome. 
An impenetrable gloom threatened to extin- 
guish the light of divine truth, till the twelfth 
century, when the Waldenses successfully 
dispersed it. That singular - made a 
bold stand for the truth, ey grappled 
with the gigantic hydra of superstition, and 
rescued themselves from its deadly fangs. 

Among the divine truths for which they 
contended, was the doctrine which is advo- 
cated in these papers. “ They looked upon 
the prayers and other ceremonies, that were 
instituted on behalf of the dead, as vain, 
useless, and absurd ; and denied the exist- 
ence of departed souls in an intermediate 
state of purification, affirming, that they 
were immediately, upon their separation 
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from the body, received into heaven, or 
thrust into hell.” * ' 

The streak of light which dawned upon 
the Waldenses in the twelfth century, was 
the harbinger of that glorious day which 
commenced at the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century. The doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state of insensibility, or of purifi- 
cation, was among the numerous errors 
against which the champions of the Refor- 
mation protested. ‘“ Now, the holy fathers 
of the old law, and all faithful and nghteous 
mtn which departed before our Saviour 
Christ’s ascension into heaven, did by death 
depart from trouble into rest, from the 
hands of their enemies into the hands of 
their God, from sorrows and sicknesses into 
joyful refreshings in Abraham’s bosom, a 
place of all comfort and consolation, as the 
scriptures do plainly by manifest words 
testify. Of Abraham's bosom, Christ’s 
words be so plain, that a christian man 
needeth no proof of it. Now, then, if this 
were the state of the holy fathers, and holy 
men before the coming of our Saviour, and 
before he was glorified, how much more, 
then, ought all we to have a sted fast faith, 
and a sure hope of this blessed state and 
condition after our death? Seeing that our 
Saviour now hath performed the whole work of 
our redemption, and is gloriously ascended 
into heaven to prepare our dwelling-place 
with him; and said unto his Father, ‘ Fa. 
ther, I will that where I am, my servants 
shall be with me.’ And we know, that 
whatsoever Jesus Christ wills, the Father 
wills the same ; wherefore it cannot but be, 
if we be his faithful servants, our souls shall 
be with him, after our departing out of this 

nt life.’+ A doctrine which has thus 
believed and defended by men of 
celebrity and eminent for piety in distant 
ages, and in different countries, all appeal- 
ing to the unerring analogy of scripture, 
must have more than human conjecture for 
its foundation. 

A firm persuasion of the truth, that the 
soul will be immediately happy or miserable 
at death, should influence our religious be- 
lief, our daily experience, our political and 
our moral conduct. 

1. Our religious belief. That man is 
under obligation to worship his Maker, 
none but either morbid minds, or hardened 
infidels, will deny. And that worship 


ought to be regulated, not by philosophical 

inductions, but by the unsophisticated pre- 

cepts of divine revelation. No honest man, 

of common sense, after having read the holy 

scriptures with a desire to be instructed by 

~~ # Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. Cent. X11. 
¢ Homily against the Fear of Death. 


them, dare lay his hand upon his breast and 
say, that he does not understand either how 
he is to worship God, or save his soul. All 

truths are so plainly revealed, that 
nothing but idiocy can excuse a man for 
misunderstanding them. Every conclusion 
drawn from any part of the sacred writings, 
that has any tendency to support the sleep. 
ing of the soul after death, must arise from 
false premises, which have been laid down 
to establish preconceived opinions. If the 
supporters of the sleeping system were 
honest enough to confess, they would inform 
us, that they accommodate the scriptures to 
their system, and not their system to the 
scriptures. And it will be found that the 
promoters of the system have, like Priestley, 
had their minds enslaved by a false philo- 
sophy; or, like the church of Rome, made 
gain by it. 

2. The man who sincerely believes that 
his soul must be either happy or miserable 
at death, ought to derive daily advantage 
from his belief. ‘There is no man that has 
experienced the vicissitudes of human life, 
but must have felt the insufficiency of the 
creatures to afford him happiness. Nothing 
short of infinitude can fill the aching void 
of an immortal soul. That infinitude is 
God. It is not essential that the actual 
fruition of it should take place in this 
transient life. The hope of enjoyment 
will satisfy for a season. For such is the 
construction of the human mind, that anti- 
cipation, in many instances, will afford 
nearly as much pleasure as ion.— 
“We are saved by hope.” Saved from 
despairing amidst our trials and our weak- 
nesses; because we hope, that in pro- 
portion as we suffer and endure in our 
christian pilgrimage, so shall we be imme- 
diately rewarded when it shall be finished. 

There are few who do not perceive that 
there is an unequal distribution of things in 
this life. The base and worthless frequently 
rule, while the wise and the good must 
obey. Folly and ignorance are often 
rewarded, while prudence and wisdom pass 
unnoticed. A Fane state of retribution 
solves the paradox. That the righteous 
Judge of the universe will then award to 
all the strictest justice, reconciles the 
Christian to all the anomalies of life. This 
excites him to bear patiently the few ills 
which a merciless world may throw upon 
him, because he rejects its proposed plans 
of happiness. In every age the righteous 
have been tempted and tried, and not un- 
frequently persecuted to death; but their 
minds have been kept above water by the 
promise,—“ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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3. A firm conviction, that at death the 
soul must appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, will influence men’s political 
conduct, It will make rulers merciful and 
just; subjects, submissive and dutiful. It 
will influence kings, as they must socn be 
accountable to the King of kings. What 
king ever did so much for his subjects as 
Alfred the Great? Contrast his reign with 
that of Nero, who boasted in denying these 
truths which were the spring of Alfred’s 
actions. Accountableness at death, will 
make a judge act impartially upon the 
bench. Under the influence of this belief, 
acted the justly celebrated Sir Matthew 
Hale. Contrast his conduct with the 
jo decisions of time-serving Felix. 

nfluenced by the same prospective doc- 
trine, the amiable Addison regulated his 
politics in the cabinet; and when he was 
called to terminate his career, he com- 
posedly left this world for a better. Con- 
trast his end with that of Cardinal Wolsey, 
whose moving-spring was ambition. With 


regard to practical politics among the poor, — 


it is an undeniable fact, that those who 
have a good hope of reigning with Christ 
immediately after death, commit the fewest 
errors. 

4. A constant belief in the immediate 
rewarding or punishing of the soul at death, 
will influence the morals, The systems of 
morality compiled by the sages of Greece 
and Rome, had no sanctions. They had no 
ligature to bind them to the conscience. 
One urged the fitness of things; another 
contradicted him, and said, there is neither 
fitness nor unfitness in things, but that the 
multitude must be kept in awe. The 
morality of the gospel derides such sub- 
terfuges. It rests upon the wi/l of God.* 
It encourages the observance of its precepts, 
by holding to view a future reward; and 
deters from the violation of its injunctions, 
by threatening a future punishment. — 
* When the obligations of morality are 
taught, let the sanctions of christianity never 
be forgotten; by which it will be shewn 
that~they give strength and lustre to each 
other: religion will appear to be the voice 
of reason, and morality the will of God.”+ 

St. Paul urged the rulers and subjects, 
the masters and servants, the husbands and 
wives, the parents and children, at Ephesus, 
to do their duty one towards another, from 
the consideration that they were answerable 
to Jesus Christ. Now, it has been proved 
before, that St. Paul, in his writings and 
public discourses, taught “ the immediate 








* Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
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happiness or misery of the soul at the death 
of the body ;” it may, therefore, be legiti- 
mately inferred, that he enforced his pre- 
cepts with the certainty of this doctrine. 
And as the sacred writings are still the 
standard of morality, the most effectual 
method of exciting men to do their duty, 
and to deter them from crime is, to enforce 
the certainty that—“ the soul, immediately 
after the death of the body, is not in a 
state of sleep, or sensibility, but of hap- 
piness or misery.” 


Huggate. 





T. R. 
—_—@——— 
ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, ILLUSTRATING VARI- 
OUS PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 
(Continued from p. 470.) 

8. Fig Leaves, Gen. iii. 7. “They sewed 
fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
aprons.”——“* We observed some of the 
sailors, who happened to have lost or worn 
out the very simple vestment which is con- 
sidered necessary in this country, supply 
its place by a cincture of acacia leaves, 
attached to the cord worn round the waist; 
a very primitive covering, though less effec- 
tual than the original fig-leaf.”—— Wadding- 
ton and Hanbury’s Journal of a Visit to 
some parts of Ethiopia, p. 111. 

9. Funeral Feast, Gen. xviii. 7. “ And 
Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a 
calf tender and good.”—“ At a wedding a 
cow ora calf is killed; for to eat mutton 
upon such an occasion, would be a great 
scandal to the spouse.”— Burckhardt’s 
Travels, p. 34. 

“In passing the village of Endhana, in 
Upper Egypt, we were invited to a funeral 
feast, by the inhabitants of a house belong- 
ing to some relation of the Nubian princes. 
The possessor had died a few days before 
at Derr, and, on receiving the news of his 
death, his relations here had slaughtered a 
cow, with which they were entertaining the 
whole neighbourhood. At two hours’ dis- 
tance from the village, I met women with 
plates upon their heads, who had been 
receiving their share of the meat. Cows 
are killed only by people of consequence, 
on the death of a near relation; the common 
people content themselves with a sheep or 
a goat, the flesh of which is equally distri- 
buted.” — Ibid. p. 39. 


10. Hospitality, Gen. xix. 2. “ And he 
said, Behold now, my lords, turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house, and tarry ail 
night, and wash your feet, and ye shall rise 
up early, and go your ways.”—“ In this 
country no inns are any where to be found, 
consequently the necessity of the case, as 
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well as common humanity, urges every 
christian-like colonist to open his door to 
the hungry or benighted traveller. And, 
as this hospitality becomes reci » by 
their occasionally passing other’s 
houses, they feel no hesitation either in ask- 
ing such favours, or in granting them, 
Thus a boor is never at a loss for a meal 
on the road : and as the customary time of 
dinner is about noon, he, without much 
ceremony, unsaddles his horse at any door 
where he may happen to come at that 
hour. If he arrive later, he is supposed to 
have dined at some other place on the road, 
and the question, whether he may be in 
want of refreshment, is considered super- 
fluous : but in most parts of the country, a 
cup of tea is generally presented to him, 
without any regard to the time of day. It 
is therefore a boor’s own fault, if he lose his 
dinner. Those who travel in wagons, and 
who most frequently carry their provisions 
and cooking utensils with them, are looked 
upon as not standing in need of assistance, 
though such — freely make use of 
those houses where they have any acquaint- 
ance with the family.”— Burchell’s Travels 
in Southern Africa, vol. i. p. 141. 


11. The river Nile, Exod. vii. 8. 
“The Egyptians shall loathe to drink of 
the water of the river.”—This was a severe 
infliction, especially when we consider the 

t estimation in which the water of the 
Nile was held, and the peculiar delight 
which the Egyptians expressed in partak- 
ing of it. Of this circumstance the follow- 
ing is a remarkable instance. “ The water 
is immediately fresh, without any brackish 
intermixture: but the overflowing stream 
being then at its height, was deeply im- 
pregnated with mud: that, however, did 
not deter the thirsty mariners from drinking 
of it profusely. If I were to live five hun- 
dred years, I shall never forget the eager- 
ness with which they let down and pulled 
up the pitcher, and drank off its contents, 
whistling and smacking their fingers, and 
calling out tayeep, tayeep, good, good, as 
if bidding defiance to the whole world to 
produce such another draught. Most of 
the party, induced by their example, tasted 
also of the far-famed waters, and, having 
tasted, pronounced them of the finest relish, 
notwithstanding the pollution of clay and 
mud with which they were contaminated : 
a decision which we never had occasion to 
revoke during the whole time of our stay in 
Egypt, or even since. The water in Alba- 
nia is good, but the water of the Nile is the 
finest in the world.”— Richardson’s Travels 
along the Mediterranean, vol. i. p. 33. 


12. Cuttings for the Dead, Deut. xiv. 1. 
“Ye are the children of the Lord your 
God, ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make 
any baldness between your eyes, for the 
dead.”—“ A short distance farther, I met 
an old woman, who, having heard that I 
was desirous of knowing every thing rela- 
tive to their customs, very good-naturedly 
stopped me, to shew her hands, and bade 
me observe that the little finger of the right 
hand had lost two joints, and that of the 
left, one. She explained to me that they 
had been cut off at different times, to ex- 
press grief or mourning for the death of 
three daughters. After this I looked more 
attentively at those whom I met, and saw 
many other women, and some of the men, 
with their hands mutilated in the same 
manner.”— Burchell’s Travels in Southern 
Africa, vol. ii. p. 61. 


13. Councils, Deut. xxi. 4—9. “ And 
the elders of that city shall bring down the 
heifer unto a rough valley, which is neither 
eared nor sown—and all the elders of that 
city that are next unto the slain man shall 
wash their hands over the heifer.”—*“ In 
the days of Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
who, according to Sir H. Spelman, began 
to reign, ann. 712. and died 727, councils 
in England were generally held in open 
fields, on the bank of some river, for the 
conveniency of water. This custom we 
find from Matt. Westm. (ad. ann, 1215.) 
continued even to the time of king John, 
in whose 17th year a famous parliament 
was held in a meadow between Staines 
and Windsor, called Runemed, the mead 
of counsel, or of the council: from the 
Saxon word roedan, to consult.”— Hody’s 
English Councils, p. 34. 


14. Salutation, Matt. x. 13.—“If the 
house be worthy, let your peace come upon 
it; but if it be not worthy, let your peace 
return to you.”—* My guide informs me, 
that in this country, I must not give the 
Mohammedan salutation; that if I do so 
to a strict mussulman, he has a right to spit 
in my face, or even to shoot me; and that 
if he did happen to return my salutation, 
and was afterwards to discover his mistake, 
he would insist upon my revoking or 
returning the peace that he had given me. 
This is the law, and it was upon this that 
the Cahir Bey issued the sanguinary pro- 
clamation, (see p. 201,) on finding that he 
had saluted a christian. Even our Saviour, 
in opposition to the general tenor of his 
doctrine, says, If the house be worthy, &c.” 
—Notes during a Journey to Egypt, Nu- 
bia, §c. by Sir F, Henniker, §c. p. 267. 
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DUELLING, A CODE OF DISHONOUR. 
Wuew the single combat of pugilism and 
wrestling, or with spears, lances, arrows, 
axes, clubs, and swords, was refined into 
pistoling, it was intended that the diminu. 
tive weak should be put on a par with 
the large and strong man; but an equality 
has not been attained. The knack of hitting 
the mark, acquired in practised firing, toge- 
ther with the natural tone of nerve which 
gives one man more steadiness than another, 
and the yet more unjust inequality in the 
blood-thirsty cruelty, by which one man 
may conspire to deprive another almost 
inevitably of his life, if he is humane and 
unsuspecting, place the latter in a situation 
decidedly disadvantageous. 

When duellists are to fire together, the 
humane, saising hisarm and firing at once, it 
is most probable, according to human judg- 
ment, that he does not hit his opponent ; 
the murderous villain is deliberate; he 
glances his eye on the sight of his pistol, 
and covers his mark; he has practised 
firing, and been in former duels, which 
gives to him a mechanical courage. A 
truly brave man may not possess such 
steady coolness in his first duel, from the 
novelty of the situation ; besides, a gentle- 
man of humanity, who is forced into a duel, 
considers the death of his opponent as a 
misfortune, which, would always recur to 
his memory with unspeakable anguish, both 
for the individual and his family; and he 
probably fires wide of his mark, or care- 
lessly, giving his opponent a great proba- 
bility of escape, or perhaps he does not fire 
at all. The deliberate aim of the blood- 
thirsty may be still more certain, when one 
is to fire after the other. 

The inexperience of a second may cause 
his friend to be murdered by the art of the 
other second, who arranges the signal, and 
gives his friend an advantageous explana- 
tion of it. Duelling is no longer a lottery— 
there can be no fair play, for the most 
honourable parties have an unfair inequa- 
lity. 

"Tr This fact be established, that there can- 
not be equality in duelling, that the oppo- 
nents are not on equal terms, and are liable 
to treacherous assassination by foul play, 
duelling will fall into disuse, as pugilism on 
wagers, which has been declining, since it 
appeared, that the victory may be decided, 
not on the ability of the competitors, but 
on a secret conspiracy to defraud the gam- 
blers on one side, by a fictitious termina- 
tion of the contest. 

Many duels are fictitious, yet they lead 
foolish young men, by the newspaper 


account, to follow the example, as if they 
were real, 

Those who say duelling is a necessary 
evil, to prevent a continual harassing by 
insult, which the law does not punish, 
though it deprives a gentleman of the 
honourable respect which he holds dearer 
than his existence, should refer to the most 

lished nations of antiquity, where duel- 
ing was unknown, unless solemnly sanc- 
tioned by especial order of the king, on a 
perfect equality. This being abolished, 

modern duellist may as well throw 
cogged dice, to see which shall commit 
suicide, be deprived of Christian burial, 
forfeit his estate, and leave an attainder on 
his posterity, 
oS 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


I wave lately witnessed a new effort, con- 
tributing to raise the poor of Ireland from 
their miserable condition. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, supplied with means by benevolent 
friends in England, has opened six schools 


-for about seven hundred children, in the 


neighbourhood of Port Stuart, as the com- 
mencement of a great work, which will be 
extended when the funds are enlarged, on 
a snare | the utility of the plan. 

e Catholic Schools in Ireland are 
chiefly confined to the ritual and ceremonial 
acts of their religion.—The Kildare Place 
Institution, supported by Parliament, is on 
the Quaker form, of excluding catechisms, 
or stated comments on the Scripture. 

The London Hibernian Readers of the 
Scriptures, in the Irish language, sow the 

seed ; but they have not opportu- 
nities to attend to its growth and fruitful- 
ness ; and the Sunday-school Society have 
but a short time from the duties of the 
day, and have also six days to one against 
them. 

The education wanted in Ireland is, to 
make the idle industrious; the careless 
punctual; the dirty feet and face to be 
washed ; the matted hair to be combed ; 
the ragged clothing to be repaired; the 
habit of indulging the imagination, often 
producing lies with intent to deceive and 
defraud, to be supplanted by an accuracy 
of speech, from the proper exercise of the 
memory and judgment, under the influence 
of the fear of God, which is called telling 
truth, They want also to be taught to avoid 
stealing, doing mischief, robbing, quarrelling 
and fighting, cursing, and slandering. All 
depart from these vices, who are under the 
eo of true religion: but a loving 
obedience to the precepts of the gospel, 
can only be impressed on infant minds by 
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those who experience it themselves. This 
is the first principle of Dr.Clarke’s schools ; 
and cent we selects young men, who 
are not only qualified to teach the course 
which is most useful to the advancement of 
the children in this life, but, by prayer and 
exhortation they become acquainted with 
their ‘ Father which is in Heaven,’ pray to 
him, and sing those thanksgiving, suppli- 
eating, and penitential verses, which out 
of the mouths of infants are ordained unto 
praise. 

These teachers are not only regular 
Methodist local preachers, by which means 
each school becomes a chapel, but they 
visit the parents, and hold prayer-meetings 
in all the neighbouring hamlets of this po- 
pulous country, which seems alike deserted 
by a christian ministry and by school- 
masters, in consequence of the habitations 
being scattered thinly over a wide-extended 
surface of desolate moors, unreclaimed peat 
moss, or ranges of broad stony mountains, 
whose valleys of peat seldom afford a shrub, 
tree, or thorn-bush ; and the unfrequented 
roads, perilous to the frail car, which is the 
best vehicle in use, make these neglected 
regions almost inaccessible. 

The establishment of these schools was 
eminently aided by the Rev. Mr. Harper, 
an i tigable friend to education, in 
the Methodist connection. No sectarian 
bigotry opposed this divine work; the 
gentlemen who own the estates offered 
houses, and some are building school- 
rooms. 

As soon as the most necessitous and 
populous situation was chosen, a house 
granted, a schoolmaster selected, and books 
were provided, Dr. Clarke appointed a day 
to open the school, and admit the children. 
As the cars approached, the children were 
seen pouring down the hills, and crossing 
the bogs, to the place appointed, attended 
by their parents and neighbours. These, 
Dr. Clarke addressed on the duties of 
—_ and children, in such appropriate 
anguage as riveted their attention. hen 
the school or barn could not contain the 
assembly, they were collected in the open 
air, and, if circumstances allowed, there was 
prayer, and hymns were sung ; aad when 
Dr. Clarke invited them to enter the school 
of Christ, in which he had been a scholar 
for fifty years, the sound of the gospel, un- 
heard before in such places, produced many 
weeping eyes and believing hearts. 

Dr. Clarke, who is about seventy years 
old, retains the activity of youth; his white 
hair, vermil complexion, blue suit, and 
long black boots, add to his characteristic 


figure a singularly venerable appearance. 


A SLIGHT COLD. 


Ilis usual sleep of six hours is frequently 
abridged one half, and his food often seems 
less than would support life. When to 
his taste, in his native land, it is of the 
ainest kind, such as boiled meal and milk 
ior breakfast, fish for dinner, and for supper, 
tatoes peeled by his own hand. He has 
purchased « bathing | in Port Stuart, 
rom whence he can visit those schools, 
and extend his labours. The only use of 
this communication is, to invite your 
readers to share more immediately in the 
pleasure with which they peruse it, by con- 
sidering whether their bounty, which very 
properly extends to the ends of the earth, 
may not also be usefully dispensed to their 
destitute fellow-countrymen, who are for 
the most part fellow-protestants ; but who 
are destitute, because they are scattered 
and remote from the places of instruction, 
and have no hope but from those who 
have zeal to penetrate the recesses of their 
neglected districts, and humility to gather 
two or three in the name of the Lord, who 
has promised to be in the midst of them, 
Colerain, May 1831. S.T. 
i 


A SLIGHT COLD. 


Cons1peEr a slight cold to be in the nature 
of a chill, caught by a sudden contact with 
your grave, or, as occasioned by the damp 
finger of death laid upon you, as it were to 
mark you for his, in passing to the more 
immediate object of his commission. Let 
this be called croaking, and laughed at as 
such, by those who are wearied of the 
painful round of life, and are on the look- 
out for their dismissal from it; but be 
learned off by heart, and remembered as 
having the force and truth of gospel, by all 
those who would measure on their span upon 
the earth, and are conscious of any consti- 
tutional flaw or feebleness ; who are dis- 
tinguished by any such tendency death- 
ward as long necks, narrow chicken chests, 
very fair complexions, requisite sympa- 
thy with atmospheric variations, or, in 
short, exhibit any symptoms of an asth- 
matic or consumptive character, if they 
choose to neglect a slight cold. Let not 
those complain of being bitten by a reptile 
which they have cherished to maturity in 
their very bosoms, when they might have 
crushed it in the egg! Now, if we calla 
slight cold, the egg; and pleurisy, inflam- 
mation of the lungs, asthma, consump- 
tion, the venomous reptile—the matter will 
be more than correctly figured. There are 
many ways in which this egg may be de- 
posited and hatched. Going suddenly, 
slightly clad, from a heated into a cold 





ON IMMATERIALITY. 


if you can contrive 
perspiration ; sitting or 
standing in a draught, however slight ; it is 
the breath of death, reader, and laden with 
the vapour of the grave! Lying in damp 
beds—for there his cold arms shall em- 
brace you ; continuing in wet clothing, and 
neglecting wet feet—these, and a hundred 
are some of the ways in which you 
may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely che- 
rish the creature, that shall at last creep 
inextricably inwards, and lie coiled about 
your very vitals. Once more again |— 
Se ait nan would say, attend to this, 
l ye who think it a small matter to ‘ neg- 
lect a slight cold !'— Diary of a late Phy- 
sician. 
to 


ON THE INCOMPLETE APPREHENSION OF 
IMMATERIALITY THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF MATTER. 


“« Now we see through a glass darkly.” 
1 Cor. xiii, 12. 


Man is compounded of mind and matter. 
Each of these, though essentially opposite 
in their nature, blends with the other in a 
mysterious though beautiful union. The 


mind is the great agent in this material 


machine, giving animation to an otherwise 

ess, though exquisite organization, 
On the other hand, the material frame of 
man is the vehicle of the mind; and, 
through the various sensations and agencies 
of matter, mind holds communication with 
mind, opening a grateful intercourse to that 
nobler part of our being, which would 
otherwise be imprisoned during its pro. 
batory state. We cannot then sufficiently 
adore the wisdom and goodness of Him 
who created us, mingling mind and matter, 
that man might not be an isolated being, 
and so forming us, that our passions, seated 
in a material frame, might be regulated 
by reason in that manner which would best 
promote our happiness. Reflecting on the 
Importance and consequence of this union ; 
in the present essay we will glance at the 
connection now existing between mind and 
matter, and the influence of the latter upon 
the former. 

In the structure of languages, we may 
observe a remarkable exemplification of this 
union, Completely enclosed in its ma- 
terial receptacle, one mind could hold no 
intercourse with any other, and the know- 
ledge of every one would consequently be 
exceedingly limited ; but a most facile and 
ingenious communication is opened by 
means of speech. In the words of Blair, 
“ Language is become a vehicle, by which 
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the most delicate and refined emotions of 
one mind can be transmitted, or, if we may 
so speak, transfused into another.” By the 
movements of the tongue, and the modula- 
tion of the organs, certain articulations are 
produced as symbols of external objects, 
and of the ideas passing in the mind. 
These symbols, or, as we call them, words, 
are understood and recognized in their 
several distinct societies. The word, as 
soon as uttered by the speaker, enters the 
ear of the person addressed, and instanta- 
neously awakens the idea intended to be 
eonveyed. Here is first a vibration caused 
by the tongue in its articulation, and then 
its action on the membranes of the ear, by 
which thought is with the rapidity of light- 
ning communicated from one mind to an- 
other. 

With respect to the words of a language, 
they seem originally to have been borrowed 
from a supposed resemblance in sound to 
those objects they symbolize. From the 
root whence they sprang, they have rami. 


_ fied so amazingly, and with such nice dis- 


tinctions, that it is often difficult to discover 
their origin. Such then being the rise of 
languages, it is evident that not only the 
passions and feelings, but the operations of 
the mind, can only be described by those 
articulations which bear a su resem- 
blance to sensible objects. Thought is em- 
bodied in a material form when we would 
communicate with others, or obtain infor. 
mation ourselves. By this it is evident how 
incomplete must be the transfer of thought 
in the first place, and how comparatively 
indistinct must be its comprehension! Yet 
habit has so reconciled us to this defect, 
that we scarcely perceive it. The process 
of thinking, likewise, being carried on in 
those vehicles of speech we most use, must 
suffer in some degree from the shackling 
influence placed upon it. But it seems 
inseparately connected with our being, that 
we should understand nothing but by ma- 
terial representation, and that we should 
not be able to convey our ideas to one an- 
other, but through the same medium. 
Sallust, when speaking of the soul and 
body of man, says “ Alteram nobis cum 
diis, alteram cum belluis commune est.” 
Indeed, his mind imparts to him a con- 
nection with the Deity, while his material 
form chains him to the earth as a part, 
though the lord, of the animal creation. 
With the latter he leads a sensible existence, 
and goes through all the gradations of na- 
ture, subject to the same passions, though 
different in refinement and degree. But 
with the former he is enabled to compre- 
hend the relation between cause and effect, 
3T 155.—VOL. XI 
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and the moral perception of right and 
wrong. He is the link in creation which 
connects the irrational brute with those im- 
material beings who can receive no con- 
tamination through the influence of matter. 
But man, though endowed with reason, is 
not uncontrolled by the material form he 
inhabits, His physical constitution and 
infirmities affect his passions, and these 
again affect the mind. The process as well 
as the communication of thought being car- 
ried on by the means of matter, are efiected 
by its impurities and defects. 

If we advance to the effects of the in- 
fluence of matter upon the mind of man as 
manifested in religion, we must be struck 
with its importance. The soul of man, as 
was before observed, being in some mea- 
sure assimilated to the Deity from whom it 
sprang, this would seem the most important 
to cultivate, and to divest of deformity. 
Here would piety place the seat of obe- 
dience, and here it would expect to meet 
with its reward. None but a thinking mind 
could conceive of the existence or attributes 
of a Supreme Being, or could adore him 
as his Maker. None but a rational creature 
could comprehend the beauty of moral good 
and the deformity of vice, or could feel that 
the one was as acceptable as the other was 
loathsome to a pure and holy God. Nei- 
ther could any but a moral and accountable 
being receive a probationary state of exist- 
ence, to be rewarded hereafter according to 
his actions. 

The mind of man can only conceive of 
God by material representations, for of 
itself, unless possessing an intuitive faculty, 
it could know nothing of a Supreme Being. 
We see the productions and works of 
Jehovah, and by a necessary and immuta- 
ble action of the mind, which recognizes a 
relation between cause and effect, we are 
enabled to perceive the necessity of His 
existence, and to comprehend many 
of his attributes by what is manifested in 
the material creation. When the Almighty 
is unfolded to the view of man by revela- 
tion, it is by means of symbols and the 
assumed forms of matter. Indeed, it would 
be impossible, owing to the present finite 
nature of our faculties, that we should com- 

rehend any thing of so vast a being, but 

y the prefiguration of sensible objects. 
The majesty of the Most High is shadowed 
thus faintly, lest the magnificent lustre of 
his sun-like beams should only dazzle and 
confound the eye of mortality. What must 
be the nature of that Being, whose bound- 
less pavilion, like the light of heaven, is 
stretched from east to west, who maketh the 
clouds his chariot, “ who walketh on the wings 


ON IMMATERIALITY. 


of the wind!” Indeed, wherever a de- 
scription of Jehovah is drawn in the scrip- 
tures, though under the metaphor of the 
most glorious and sublime objects, we must 
continually reflect that these are but meta- 
phors which fade before the reality, as the 
reflected rays of moonlight, 

“ Softly alighting upon all below,” 
disappear before the gorgeous beains of the 
noon-day’s sun. When we would contem- 
plate the omnipresence of God, with David 
we “ ascend up into heaven,” his dwelling- 
place, and there his glory “is the light there- 
of,” and he exhibits himself as his own 
temple, in which his favoured people shall 
worship. If we descend to the gloomy 
dwelling of departed spirits, even there is 
the solemn all-pervading presence of the 
Most High. In the most distant, the most 
solitary spot of this world, as well as in the 
frequented and commercial city, in the 
deepest shades of darkness, as in the unsha- 
dowed day, God is unfolded to our view. 

As finite beings, it is impossible for us 
entirely to comprehend the boundlessness 
of Jehovah, whether in his nature or in his 
attributes. We can conceive of the pos- 
sibility of infinity, though our perception 
can extend but very little beyond ourselves, 
We are compelled, in the contemplation of 
infinity, to take in at several distinct times 
so many distinct parts of the circle, but we 
can never grasp a thousandth part of the 
whole. We gaze upon the various objects 
of the material creation, and, divesting them 
of their imperfections, regard them as sym- 
bols of the Most High. All matter being 
circumscribed in extent, essentially motion- 
less in its nature, and void of reason, we 
imagine perfection in a contrast of these, 
and hence conceive of an immaterial God. 
Thus, by the simplest act of reason, we per- 
ceive that the Supreme Being cannot be 
matter, and conceiving these qualities eapa- 
ble of being negatived, we form some faint 
conceptions of what He is, by knowing what 
He is not. With these reflections, we 
should be impressed with a sense of our 
limited knowledge of the Most High. Be- 
holding the stupendous objects of nature 
around us, and regarding them as the puny 
emblems of Jehovah, our own insignificance 
startles us, and we exclaim with the 
psalmist, “ What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the Son of man, that 
thou visitest him ?” 

Again, when we would contemplate a 
future state, the nature of our existence 
hereafter, and the paradise in which the 
blessed shali dwell, our views are too much 
tinctured with the grossness of materiality. 
Thus it has ever happened during the 
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various eras of superstition in all coun- 
tries—the pleasures of heaven have been 
supposed to consist in those gratifications 
that have delighted most in this world. 
The Indian, who had revered the Great 
Spirit during his life, expected when he 
died to dwell in extensive hunting grounds. 
Ossian, in his beautiful. poems, imagines 
men in @ separate state to retain the same 
dispositions which animated them in this 
life. The ghosts of departed heroes ride 
upon the winds, and, bending their aerial 
bows, they pursue deer formed of clouds. 
Indeed, the heathen of all nations seem to 
have entertained the same notions in form- 
ing for themselves a future state of bliss. 
Mahomet also unfolded his voluptuous 
paradise to his disciples, as a temptation 
to obedience. (Paley.) ‘ His robes of silk, 
his palaces of marble, his rivers and shades, 
his groves and couches, his wines, his 
dainties; and above all, his seventy-two 
virgins assigned to each of the faithful, of 
resplendent beauty and eternal youth ; in- 
toxicated the imaginations, and seized the 
passions, of his Eastern followers.” 


strange as it may appear, even among 
Christians the same disposition prevails, 
of- investing paradise with the pleasures of 
sense. 

This disposition may in some measure be 


accounted for by the necessity that heaven 
and the material world should be symbo- 
lized by those sensible objects they most 
resemble. The ideas of man can extend no 
further than to those objects which he has 
seen, or, from resemblance can conceive. 
That glorious world then could only be 
described by likening it to what we from 
experience can understand. Thus, in the 
expression used by St. John, “ the city was 
ure gold, like unto clear glass. And the 
ndations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious 
stones,” we are only to understand the 
description as figurative, Gold is the most 
valuable of all metals, and free from lia- 
bility to corruption, while precious stones 
fill~the mind with ideas of worth and 
splendour, such being to man the fittest 
emblems of transcendent excellence. Like- 
wise, in visions and prophecies, where beasts 
are mentioned, we are to understand their 
attributes rather than the beasts themselves. 
Instead of the music of the golden harps, 
we are rather to understand the celestial 
harmony of the soul continually responding 
the chord of love. Indeed, upon the 
whole, we are rather to regard heaven Us a 
State of existence, than as a fixed dwelling- 
place invested even with the most refined 
pleasures of sense. The necessity of this 
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will appear mure evident, when we reflect 
that heaven, being the abode of the Most 
High, and of immaterial spirits, cannot 
be supposed to consist of any enjoyments 
of sense, but rather of mental and spiritual 
pleasures. In order then to take up his 
residence in so pure a region, man must be 
divested of his material nature, and receive 
a capability of comprehending and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of heaven unrestrained by 
the influence of matter, for, as St. Paul 
asserts, “ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

Finally, the material part of our exist- 
ence, or, in scripture language, the flesh, 
is one of the principal engines of tempta- 
tion used by our great adversary for the 
destruction of man. To be carnally 
minded,” or in defiance of moral rectitude 
to seek the gratifications of sense,” is death ; 
while “ to be spiritually-minded,” or by the 
mortification of sense to draw off the soul 
to a contemplation of God, “ is life and 

.” Hence the importance and value 
of faith, which leads a man to withstand 
the fascinations of sense, and live in con- 
stant preparation for a pure and unseen 
world. In the present state of existence, a 
just and perfect conception of holiness, of 
the existence and nature of Jehovah, and 
of the paradise prepared for those that love 
and serve the Most High, is much dimmed 
by the influence of matter upon the mind. 
Our spiritual knowledge increases or de- 
creases according as we resist or yield to 
the temptations of sense; but even in the 
highest state of excellence, so feeble is mor- 
tal vision, that we cannot but confess “ now 
we see through a glass darkly ;” yet by the 
same Spirit which has imparied that degree 
of vision we at present enjoy, may we 
hereafter see these sublime and spiritual 
objects “ face to face,” and “ know, even 
as we also are known.” 

Beaconsfield. 


—-~>- - 


J. A.B. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A PIRATE. 
(From the Bolton Chronicle of June 4th, 1831.) 


Tue New York Evening Post contains one 
of the most extraordinary confessions ever 
read—the confessions of a man whose crimes 
make all the horrors of fiction comparatively 
tame and trifling. The necessity of putting 
beyond question the truth of a tale so truly 
appalling, has necessarily overcharged the 
original paper with minute details and re- 
petitions, for which, its general truth having 
been established, the necessity no longer 
exists, and we shall therefore abridge the 
whole into narrative. 
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than forty vessels, and in the destruction of 
more than twenty, with their entire crews. 
Many of those destroyed had rs on 
board, which makes it probable that he had 
been an agent in the murder of nearly Four 
HUNDRED BUMAN BEINGS! ! 

The account that he gives of himself is, 
that he served first in the navy of the 
United States, and was on board the Chesa- 
peake when captured. After his ex- 
change, he abandoned all idea of following 
the sea for a subsistence, and returned to 
Rhode Island ; but after a few months he 
entered again. The death of an uncle now 

t him in ion of about two thou- 
ool Galles with, which he established 
himself in the grocery business at Boston, 
but not succeeding, he again went to sea, 
Eventually, he served on board the Co- 
lumbian privateer Maria, Capt. Bell, and 
here begins the history of his piracies. 

The crew being dissatisfied in conse- 
quence of the nonpayment of their prize- 
money, a mutiny arose; the crew took pos- 
session of the schooner, and landed the 
officers near Pensacola. They cruised for 
a short time without any success, and it 
was then unanimously determined to hoist 
the black flag, and declare war against all 
nations. Their bloody purpose was not 
carried, however, into immediate execution. 
They boarded a number of vessels, and 
allowed them to s unmolested, there 
being no specie on , and their cargoes 
not being convertible into any thing valu- 
able to themselves. At last one of the 
crew, named Antonio, suggested, that an 
arrangement could be made with a man in 
Havannah, that would be mutually bene- 
ficial ; that he would receive all their goods, 
sell them, and divide the proceeds. This 
suggestion being favourably received, they 
ran up within two miles of the Moro Castle, 
and sent Antonio on shore to see the mer- 
chant, and make a contract with him. Pre- 
vious to this, Gibbs was chosen to navigate 
the vessel. Antonio succeeded in arrang- 
ing every thing according to their wishes, 
and Cape Antonio was appointed as the 
place of rendezvous. The merchant was to 


diately destroyed: those who resisted were 
hewn to pieces; those who offered no re- 
sistance were reserved to be shot and 


after. The vessel was burnt, and the crew 
murdered. 

Gibbs was now unanimously chosen to 
be their leader in all their future enterprises. 
To reap a golden harvest without the 
hazard of encountering living witnesses of 
their crimes, it was unanimously resolved to 
spare no lives, and to burn and plunder 
without mercy. 

He now directed his course towards the 
Bahama Banks, where they captured a 
brig, believed to be the William, from New 
York, for some port in Mexico, with a 
cargo of furniture ; destroyed the crew, 
took the ship to Cape Antonio, and sent 
the furniture and other articles to their 
friend at Havannah. Some time during 
this cruise, the pirate was chased for 
a whole day by a United States ship, sup- 
posed to be the John Adams ; they Fisted 
patriot colours, and finally escaped. In 
the early part of the summer of 1817, they 
took the Earl of Moira, an English ship 
from London, with a cargo of dry goods. 
The crew were destroyed, the vessel burnt, 
and the goods carried to the Cape. There 
they had a settlement with their Havannah 
friend, and the proceeds were divided ac- 
cording to agreement. 

Gibbs then repaired to Havannah, intro- 
duced himself to the merchant, and made 
further arrangements for the successful pro- 
secution of his piracies. When there, he 
became acquainted with many of the Eng- 
lish and American naval officers, inquired 
respecting the success of their various expe- 
ditions for the suppression of piracy, and 
made himself acquainted with the s of 
their vessels, and all their intended move- 
ments. 

On his arrival at Cape Antonio, he found 
that his comrades were in a state of com- 
plete mutiny and rebellion, and that many 
of them had been killed. His energy 
checked the disturbance, and all agreed 
to summit to his orders, and put any one to 
death who should dare to disobey him. 
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During this cruise, which was made in 
the latter of 1817, and the beginning of 
1818, a Dutch ship from C 
tured, with a of West i 
and a quantity of silver . The 
pose. og to the mabe of they, 
were all destroyed, with the exception of a 
young female about seventeen, who fell 
upon her knees and implored Gibbs to 
save her life. The appeal was successful, 
and he promised to save her, though he 
knew it would lead to dangerous conse- 
quences among his crew. She was carried 
to Cape Antonio, and kept there about two 
months ; but the dissatisfaction increased, 
until it broke out at last into open mutiny, 
and one of the pirates was shot by Gibbs 
for daring to lay hold of her with a view of 
beating out her brains, Gibbs was com- 
pelled, in the end, to submit her fate to a 
council of war, at which it was decided 
that the preservation of their own lives made 
her sacrifice indispensable. He therefore 
acquiesced in the decision, and gave orders 
to have her destroyed by poison, which was 
immediately done. 

This, he says, hurt his feelings more than 
any other act of his life, and is the only one 
he can say he felt sorry for! Her father, 
mother, and all her relations perished on 
board the vessel. 

The piratical schooner was shortly after- 
wards driven ashore near the a and so 
much damaged that it was found necessary 
to destroy her. A new sharp-built schooner 
was in consequence provided by their faith- 
ful friend in Havannah, called the Picciana, 
and despatched to their rendezvous. In 
this vessel they cruised successfully for 
more than four years. Among the vessels 
taken and destroyed, with their crews, he 
remembered the brig Jane, of Liverpool ; 
brig, (name forgotten) of New York, from 
the Spanish Main; brig Belvidere, of Bos- 
ton, taken in the Gulf; two French brigs 
in the Gulf of Mexico ; ship Providence, 
of Providence—took from her 10,000 dol- 
lars, She was suffered to pass, as eraminant 
could not consent to destroy his own towns- 
men. [A gleam of humanity like that of 
Lady Macbeth.] Ship Wilham, of Sal- 
town, name unknown; took from her a 
large quantity of plate, some gilt-edged 

per, and from twenty to thirty piano- 
fortes, A French ship, cargo wine ; ship 
Earl of Moira, of London: and the ship 
Indispensable, of London. 

There were many other vessels taken and 
destroyed, and among them Americans, 
Every thing valuable was taken from them, 
and vessels and crews destroyed. The 
goods were sent to a Spanish house in the 


line, and run her on shore at Cape Antonio 
(Cuba.) The United States armed vessel, 
the Enterprise, came alongside shortly after, 
and before we had a chance of taking any 
thing out of her, the crew, or some of the 
crew, of the Enterprise landed; we had 
a fight with them; some of our men were 
killed, and I believe some of theirs. We 
were beaten, and driven to the mountains, 
where we remained some days. We then 
ye we. some got to Trinidada, south 
side Cuba; others got to Havannah. The 
crew of the Enterprise destroyed our fort, 
took the goods from the Caroline, and our 
two vessels, the Margaretta and Picciana.” 

When asked why they were so cruel as 
to kill so many persons when they had 
secured all their money, his answer is worthy 
of observation :— 

“The laws are the cause of so many 


* murders. Because a man has to suffer 


death for piracy; and the punishment for 
murder is no more. Then, you know, all 
witnesses are out of the way; and I am 
sure, if the punishment was different, there 
would not be so many murders.” 

On one occasion, Gibbs states that he 
cruised for more than three weeks off the 
Capes of the Delaware, in the hope of fall. 
ing in with the Rebecca Sims, a Philadel- 
phia ship, bound for Canton, They knew 
that she would have a large quantity of 
specie on board, but they were disappointed 
in their booty. The ship passed them in 
the night. 

Some time in the course of 1819, he 
states that he left Havannah, and came to 
the United States, bringing with him about 
30,000 dollars. He passed several weeks 
in New York, and then went to Boston, 
whence he took passage for Liverpool, in 
the ship Emerald. Before he sailed, how- 
ever, he had squandered a large part of his 
money by dissipation and gambling. He 
remained in Liverpool a few months, and 
then returned to Boston in the ship Topaz, 
Capt. Lewis. His residence at Liverpool, 
at that time, is satisfactorily ascertained 
from another source, besides his own con- 
fession. A female, now in New York, was 
well acquainted with him there, where, she 
says, he lived like a gentleman, with, appa- 
rently, abundant means of support. In 
speaking of his uaintance with this 
female, he says, “ [ fell in with a woman, 
who, I thought, was all virtue: but she 
deceived me ; and I am sorry to say, that 
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a heart that never felt abashed at scenes 
of carnage and blood, was made a child 
of for a time by her; and I gave way to 
dissipation, to drown the torment.” 

He subsequently returned to Boston, 
sailed for Havannah, and again commenced 
his piratical career. In 1826, he revisited 
the United States, and hearing of the war 
between Brazil and ‘the republic of Buenos 
Ayres, he sailed from Boston in the brig Kitty, 

Portsmouth, with a determination, as he 
states, of trying his fortune in the defence 
of a republican government. Upon his 
arrival, he made himself known to Admiral 
Brown, and communicated his desire to 
join their navy. The Admiral accompanied 
him to the Governor, and a lieutenant’s 
commission being given him, he joined 
a ship of 34 guns, called the Twenty fifth 
of May. There he remained, in the capa- 
city of fifth lieutenant, for about four 
months. Having succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of Admiral Brown, he put him 
in command of a privateer schooner, and 
he sailed for Buenos Ayres, made two good 
cruises, and returned safely to port, He 
then bought one-half of a new Baltimore 
schooner, and sailed again, but was cap- 
tured seven days out, and carried into Rio 
Janeiro. He remained there until peace 
took place, then returned to Buenos Ayres, 
and thence to New York. 

After the lapse of about a year, which he 

travelling from place to place, 
ibbs states, that the war between France 
and Algiers attracted his attention.—Know- 
ing that the French commerce presents a 
fine opportunity for plunder, he determined 
to em for Algiers, and offer his services 
tothe Dey. He accordingly took passage 
from this port in the Sally Ann, belonging 
to Bath, landed at Barcelona, crossed to 
Port Mahon, and endeavoured to make his 
way to Algiers. The vigilance of the 
French fleet prevented the accomplishment 
of his purpose, and he proceeded to Tunis. 
He afterwards took passage to Marseilles, 
and thence to Boston. From Boston he 
sailed to New Orleans, and there entered 
as one of the crew of the brig Vineyard. 
To a question why he, who had been 
accustomed to command, should enter as 
a common sailor on board the Vineyard, he 
answered, that he sought employment, to 
assuage the horrors of reflection. 

Gibbs was married in Buenos Ayres, 
where he now has a child living. His wife 
is dead. By a singular concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, the woman with whom he be- 
came acquainted in Liverpool, and who is 
said at that time to have borne a decent 
character, is now lodged in the same prison 
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with himself, He has written her two let- 
ters since his confinement. 

He refuses to tell the name of any per- 

concerned with him in his piracies, 
but admits there are now many living in 
the United States, 

Though he gives no evidence (says the 
American writer) of a contrite heart, yet he 
evidently dwells with great unwillingness 
upon the crimes of which he acknowledges 
himself guilty. Since his trial his frame is 
somewhat enfeebled, his face paler, and his 
eye more sunken ; but the air of his bold, 
enterprising, and desperate mind still re- 
mains; he is affable and communicative, 
and, when he smiles, exhibits so mild and 
gentle a countenance, that no one could 
take him to be a villain. 

—— 


A ROMISH PARODY ON THE “TE DEUM.” 


Tue following Parody, which was pub- 
lished in 1733, under the sanction of the 
General, and all the other authorities, of 
the Franciscan Order, and with the appro- 
bation of the Inquisition, is to be found at 
the end of the “ Primazia Serafica na Re- 
giam da America, by Fr. Aypollinario da 
Conceigam,” and is probably his work. 
Most Protestants will perhaps think the 
author has gone as far in magnifying his 
Saint as could be prudently permitted by 
a Church which renounces, as a foul stigma, 
the term idolatrous. 

“We praise thee, O Francis! We ac- 
knowledge thee to be our Patriarch. 

All the earth doth worship thee, the 
Father Seraphical. 

To thee all Minorites cry aloud, the 
Heavens and all the corded families. 

To thee the Seraphic Martyrs and Con- 
fessors continually do cry. 

Holy, holy, holy, Standard-bearer of the 
Lord God of Sabaoth ! 

Heaven and Earth are full of the mira- 
cles of thy grace. 

The glorious company of the Franciscans 
praise thee ; 

The goodly fellowship of the Nuns praise 


ee 5 
The noble army of the Third Order praise 


thee ; 

The Holy Seraphic Religion throughout 
all the world doth acknowledge thee ; 

The Father of profoundest humility ; 

Thine honourable, true, and Apostolic 
Institute ; 

Also thy holy spirit of poverty. 

Thou art the Image of Christ the Kir-z of 
Glory. 

Thou art, as it were, the Second Son of 
the Father everlasting. 





APOSTROPHE TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 


When thou tookest upon thee the Old 
Man, thou didst not fear the severest suffer- 
ings of the Cross. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, thou didst stand in the se- 
pulchre, and, like one living, look towards 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thou sittest on the Throne of Lucifer, in 
the glory of the Father, 

We believe that thou shalt come to judg- 
ment with the Cross of the Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy ser- 
vants, whom thou hast gathered together 
with the precious blood of thy wounds. 

Make them to be numbered with the 
Saints in glory everlasting. 

Save thine Order of the Minors, and 
bless thine inheritance. 

Govern them and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day we magnify thee. 

And we praise thy name, because thou 
hast obtained for us an Indulgence which 
shall endure for ever. 

Ask our Lord, that he will vouchsafe to 
keep us this day without sin. 

é Father, have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us. 

Let thy mercy lighten upon us as our 
trust is in thee. 

O Father, in thee have I trusted, obtain of 
the Lord that I may never be confounded.” 


APOSTROPHE TO THE VIRGIN MARY. 


The above blasphemous Parody is nearly 
equalled by the following nonsensical rhap- 
sody, addressed to the great goddess of the 
Romish Church, the Virgin Mary. 

“You, O Mother of God, are the spiri- 
tual Paradise of the second Adam ; the deli- 
cate cabinet of that divine marriage which 
was made betwixt the two natures ; the great 
hall, wherein was celebrated the world’s 
general reconciliation ; you are the nuptial 
bed of the eternal Word ; the bright cloud 
carrying him who hath the cherubim for 
his chariot ; the fleece of wool filled with 
the sweet dew of heaven, whereof was made 
that admirable robe of our royal Shepherd, 
in whfch he vouchsafed to look after his 
lost sheep; you are the maid and the 
mother, the humble virgin and the high 
heaven, both together; you are the sacred 
bridge whereby God himself descended to 
the earth; you are that piece of cloth 
whereof was composed the glorious gar- 
ment of hypostatical union, where the worker 
was the Holy Ghost, the hand the virtue of 
the Most High, the wool the old spoils 
of Adam, the woof your own immaculate 
flesh, and the shuttle God’s incomparable 
goodness, which freely gave us the ineffable 
person of the Word incarnate. 
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“You are the container of the incom- 
rehensible; the root of the world’s first, 
and most beautiful flower ; the mother 
of Him who made all things ; the nurse of 
Him who provides nourishment for the 
whole universe; the bosom of Him who 
enfolds all being within his breast; the 
unspotted robe of Him who is clothed with 
light as with a garment; you are the sally- 
port through which God penetrated into 
the world ; you are the pavilion of the Hol 
Ghost ; and you are the furnace into which 
the Almighty hath particularly darted the 
most fervent sunbeams of his dearest love 
and affection. 

“All hail! fruitful earth, alone proper 
and only prepared to bring forth the Pread- 
corn by which we are all sustained and 
nourished ; happy leaven, which hath given 
relish to Adam’s whole race, and seasoned 
the paste whereof the true life-giving and 
soul-saving bread was composed; ark of 
honour, in which God himself was pleased 
to repose, and where very glory itself be. 
came sanctified; golden pitcher, containing 
him who provides sweet manna from hea- 
ven, and produces honey from the rock, to 
satisfy the appetites of his hungry people ; 
you are the admirable house of God's 
humiliation, through whose door he de- 
scended to dwell among us; the living 
book, wherein the Father’s Eternal Word 
was written by the pen of the Holy Ghost. 
You are pleasing and comely as Jerusalem, 
and the aromatical odours issuing from 
your garments outvie all the delights of 
Mount Lebanus ; you are the sacred Pix 
of celestial perfumes, whose sweet exhala- 
tions shall never be exhausted; you are the 
holy oil, the unextinguishable lamp, the un- 
fading flower, the divinely-woven purple, 
the royal vestment, the imperial diadem, 
the throne of the Divinity, the gate of Para- 
dise, the Queen of the universe, the cabinet 
of life, the fountain ever flowing with celes- 
tial illustrations. 

“ All hail! the divine lantern, encom- 
passing that crystal lamp whose light out- 
shines the sun in its mid-day splendour ; 
the spiritual sea, whence the world’s richest 
pearl was extracted; the radiant sphere, 
enclosing Him within your sacred folds, 
whom the heavens cannot contain within 
their vast circumference ; the celestial throne 
of God, more glistening than that of the 
glorious cherubim, the pure temple, taber- 
nacle, and seat of the Divinity. 

“You are the well-fenced orchard, the 
fruitful border, the fair and delicate garden 
of sweet flowers, embalming the earth and 
air with their odoriferous fragrance, yet shut 
up and secured from any enemy's entrance 
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the happy waters of 

the whole universe ; you 

happy city of God, whereof such 
are everywhere sung and 


SP 
1H 


The author from whom the above is 
taken says, ‘‘ The volume frem whence these 
Flores Catholice are extracted has more 
pious finger-unction upon it than any 
other in my library. Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!” 

The title of the work is, “ Jesus, Maria, 
Joseph, or the Devout Pilgrim of the Ever. 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in his Holy Exercises, 

i and Elevations, u the sacred 
Mysteries of Jesus, Maria, Joseph.” Am- 
sterdam, 1657. 

——< 


EUROPE, IN THE AUTUMN oF 1831. 
Tue great northern hive, in high commotion 
with a portentous swarm, is once more is- 
suing its barbarous array in hosts, ‘to over-run 
the empire. Although long held back by a 
handful of heroes, over Poland they again 
sway as conquerors. Blood has flowed to 
blood—the invaders and the invaded, in the 

racted struggle, now victorious and now 
defeated, alike have bled : but although the 
invaders suffered in the extreme, the swarms 
of the north replenished, ever and anon, 
their ranks, replacing the dying and the 
dead, and crowning the victors with new 
conquests. To Europe this may be deemed 
the beginning of sorrows. 

If ever nation displayed union of purpose, 
heroism of character, patience of suffering, 
and the valour of men, the Poles are that 
nation. Yet Europe beheld this band of 
heroes, which never at any one — per- 
haps, exceeded fifty thousand effective men, 
grappling with the northern giant, at fnght- 
ful odds, with profound apathy ; and,{while 
they melted, in the heat of action, into ruin, 
never lifted up a hand or a voice to save 
them ! 

As we observed in gone-by seasons, one 
of the paws of the great polar bear has ad- 
vanced towards the throne of the Eastern 
Empire ; during the past and during the 
present year, the other paw has advanced 
towards the throne of the Western Empire. 
Constantinople, ere while, trembled to her 
foundations ; and yet a little while, and 
Rome may tremble in her turn. 

The vacillations of Belgium and Holland, 
like the ocean’s billows after a storm, roll 
and foam; yet hope remains buoyant on 
the surface, portraying an ultimatum of 


peace. 


Excitement, consequent upon the agita- 
tions of conflicting opinions in politics, has 
brought to our own doors \huge perturba- 
tions; and amidst these islands of peace, 
through which the sword has not been per- 
mitted to pass during the present age, we 
have beheld the evolutions of war, and also 
its conflagrations. A contest u the 
question, who shall, and who shall not, elect 
representatives to the great council of the 
British nation, exhausts the eloquence of 
senators and people. Every man, every 
where, is expected to enrol himself under 
the banners of a Reform in the mode of 
election, while thousands neither compre- 
hend its meaning nor appreciate its merits : 
hence, when the one party drives, the other 
lags; and the impetuosity of the former, 
forms a contrast or balance, in action, to the 
apathy of the latter—incessantly urging, 
without achieving the pu intended, the 
parties neutralize each other. By this ex- 
citement, peace is banished from the do- 
mestic circle, and angry feelings induced 
throughout society. In general, instead of 
that genial fellow-feeling which pervaded 
every grade, men form associations of op- 
position, each, in their party, against the 
other, and wage wars of words, and even 
deeds, in every quarter, until the safety of 
the community is menaced, and the finer 
feelings of brotherhood trampled under foot. 
Angry contention is the opposite of brotherly 
communion ; and where the one reigns, the 
other is no more. The command of Je- 
hovah to Israel, while dispersed through the 
nations, is—“ Seek the peace of the city 
whither I have caused you to be carried 
away captives, and pray unto the Lord for 
it; for in the peace thereof shall ye have 
peace.” This is a command to the Israel 
of God in all ages, and amidst all nations— 
“ For here have we no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come—a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

France has survived another crisis. The 
disastrous news from Poland served as a 
pretence of severe blame to the existing go- 
vernment, because no succour from France 
had prevented the ruin of their cause. Pub- 
lie feeling, sensitively alive to the Polish 
cause, was wrought upon by that strong and 
ferocious party which yet pervades France, 
and is ever ready to burst out and overwhelm 
the existing order of things, to the highest 
pitch ; but the coobatid determined conduct 
of government over-awed the multitude, 
and peace continued. The continuance of 
order is favourable to the cause of true reli- 
gion, and its progresses ; in the mean time, 
the infidel St. Simonists, mad with disap- 
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pointment at home, meditate conquests in 
other nations. 

Revolutionary warfare exerts every effort 
to the effusion of blood in and near Switzer- 
land. That country, which, for ages, has 
furnished mercenary troops to almost every 
European nation, in order to overawe or 
combat its own citizens, or fight with any 
nation, whether friend or foe, for pay, and, 
alas, frequently to fight with and shed the 
blood of each other, has been, and is, a prey 
to civil commotions. A retributive justice 
seems to say, “ This is the people who have 
sold themselves to shed biood; and they 
have blood to drink, for they are worthy.” 

The two papal Peninsulas continue firm 
in their allegiance to their head ; and what- 
ever note escapes their frontiers, however 
modified in its progress, may be traced to 
the groans and tossings of misery and 
despair within. And Italy, in its interme- 
diate domains, partakes with its neighbours. 
When, O thou God of light and love, when 
shall this darkness be penetrated, and thy 
light illume these nations, and melt them 
into love and peace in thee ? 

The peninsula of Greece has witnessed a 
crisis in her islands. Her navy, purchased 
by a heavy loan, and kept up at a great ex- 

se, perished in the conflict. Greece, 


1owever, continues an independent state ; 


and a national assembly is convoked, in 
order to heal the wounds these commotions 
have made, and regenerate the government. 

Constantinople has suffered, beneath ex- 
tensive and successive conflagrations, losses 
in life and property, alarming in the extreme. 
Whether to the habitual neglect and misrule 
of this Turkish community, or to barbarous 
incendiaries, too prevalent even in more 
civilized nations, these fires are to be attri- 
buted, has not been accurately ascertained. 
It is true, the Grand Turk has executed 
sundry persons as incendiaries ; but barba- 
rous executions, under such governments, 
do not always prove the fact of guilt. 

The revolutionary spirit of Poland per- 
vades the neighbouring states, in the Aus- 
triarf dominions ; and into its very capital, 
Vienna, the Russian cholera morbus has 
penetrated. The miasma of this morbid 
affection regards neither wind nor tide, but 
makes head against all impediments: Thou, 
O Lord, alone canst stay its hand—to thee 
we lift up our hands, O appear and save us! 

If amidst the German states tranquillity 
is for the moment, it is because no momen- 
tary excitements pervade the mass of the 
people ; they are quieted rather than quiet, 
and, couchant, await the alarm to spring up, 
and execute the purposes of confederated 
men, 
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The t is the age of excitement; at 
home we feel it, from abroad we hear its 
voice, around us it deals alarms, and no 
institution is safe from its overwhelming 
force. The word of the Lord to Daniel 
was, “ There shall be a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was a nation, even 
to that same time; and at that time thy 
people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book.” Who- 
ever, therefore, may quake, the saints of the 
Most High ought to rejoice; for theirs is 
deliverance, Jew and Gentile—the Israel of 
God—every one that shall be found written 
in the book. To Him should their prayers 
ascend continually, as from Him every good 
and perfect gift descends; and in Him, and 
in Him alone, should be all their confidence ; 
for vain is the help of man. In proportion 
as disunion and distraction pervade the 
enemies of true religion, so, in proportion, 
does the security of the saints of the Most 
High increase ; and we may, with increased 
confidence, proceed to the examination of 
the question contained in our last essay. 

“The secular arm of the Pope was broken 
in 1806, by the extinction of the holy Roman 
Empire, as has been already stated, and the 
question is, Where is now the potentate, 
throughout all Christendom, who dares pub- 
licly tu burn the saints of the Most High?” 

In order to solve this problem, we com- 
mence with Great Britain. On examination 
here, we find a total absence of principle, 
and a total absence of every such practice 
as tends to burn men because of a difference 
in their religious creeds, both in the church 
and in the state. Individuals, no doubt, 
exist in these nations, whose intolerant creed 
and persecuting spirit would gladly hail the 
possession of power to smite heretics, and 
revive the flames of the dark ages; but ar- 
dently as they long for this day of power, 
not a single horde of these exists in Great 
Britain, which, at this moment, dares pub- 
licly to burn the saints of the Most High, 

Gliding across the ocean to France, we 
behold a potent nation, whose cities and 
whose villages have flowed with the blood of 
the saints, and which, in recompense of its 
iniquity, has received, at the hand of the 
Lord, “ blood to drink, for they were found 
worthy ;” and sore and long was their tor- 
ment for their crimes. But the disposition 
has ceased in that fine country, and with the 
disposition the practice. The state will not ; 
jen po a horde exists in that nation, which 
dares to burn the saints of the Most High. 
France is coming out of Babylon, just in 
time to escape her closing sins and her final 
plagues. Great Britain hails brotherhood 
with this rising nation; and gladly would 
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we fan the fire of tolerance therein, into a 
flame of missionary love towards all nations. 

Belgium next presents itself: and what 
of Belgium? Cruel persecutions long de- 
luged this land with the blood of the saints : 
the ery of it went up to heaven; vengeance 
descended ; and of the bloody cup no nation 
drank more largely. She is spared. 
may this sparing mercy lead her on to peni- 
tence and peace! 

Passing on in rotation, we observe Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, 
Saxony, Hanover, with many other German 
states, and a portion of the Swiss Cantons, 
who, on the first voice from heaven, saying, 
“Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues,” came out of Babylon ; 
endured all that her raging power could and 
did inflict upon them, for their alleged con- 
tumacy, and espoused the cause of the 
saints ; thefselves suffering, rather than 
persecuting others, Not one of these states 
at this day manifests a wish to resume its 
rank in the destroying array of the Baby- 
lonish harlot ; and not a spear is raised by 
them to pierce the vitals of the church of 
God, in the burning of his saints. 

Poland, beneath the domination of Rome, 
suffered to a degree almost incredible. 


Gregory the Seventh, during his Papacy, 
thundered out the most dreadful anathemas 
against Boleslaus, king of Poland, released 
his subjects from their allegiance, deprived 


him of his titles, and laid the whole king- 
dom under an interdict. Gnesna, the papal 
archbishop, enforced this terrible sentence, 
excited rebellions upon rebellions, drove 
Boleslaus from his Soutaion, persecuted 
him from place to place, and pursued him 
even to death. Nor was this all; his son, 
Mieczislaus, was not suffered to reign in his 
stead, and the whole kingdom of Poland 
became one scene of confusion and misery. 
Gold at last bought a pardon to the nation, 
and the most abject submissions were ex- 
acted. 

Instead of being in a condition, if she had 
the will, to persecute, Poland at this mo- 
ment is lamentably persecuted ; not, indeed, 
because of her religious, but because of her 

litical opinions. Held in bondage by a 
oreign arm, she Wished to be free; but 
while freedom is denied for the moment, 
her cause is with the Most High, who, in 
due time, will plead with her adversaries, 
and decide in truth. 

In Spain, Italy, Bohemia, Hungary, &c., 
the seeds of the Reformation were early 
sown, and fruit arose ; but, ere ripeness 
crowned it for the harvest, the sickle was 
thrust in ; it was prematurely cut down, and 
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the enemy, in triumph, converted the fruit- 
ful field into a field of blood. 

The power of Imperial Austria lords it 
over Hungary, Bohemia, and even Italy. 
It is true, sundry Dukes, the Pope, and 
the kings of Naples and Sardinia, also rule 
in Italy : but over these the imperial rod is 
shaken on all occasions ; while they crouch 
beneath the menaced chastisement, and in- 
variably obey. 

Spain and Portugal maintain independent 
sovereignty. But Austria, Italy, the papal 
states in Germany, with Spain and Portugal, 
are yet, as heretofore, vassals of the Pope. 
Not, indeed, to outward appearance, as 
amidst the dark ages, when he domineered 
over princes, and dethroned them at his will. 
No, this rampant sovereignty was slain at 
the Reformation, and the Pope himself has 
bowed, and does bow, as a temporal prince, 
before several of these vassal powers, and 
particularly before Austria. Yet these are 
all the vassals of the Pope; for hosts of 
Cardinals, Bishops, Priests, and dignitaries 
endless, his ministers, swarming amidst 
their courts and throughout their dominions, 
council and sway these sovereigns, overawe 
their princes and ministers, thrust themselves 
into office, and manage all affairs of a public 
character, and thus reign, without the name, 
the lords of all. 

Here are powers which possess the will ; 
but dare any one of these powers publicly 
burn the saints of the Most High? We 
answer, No! 

“A = swords straight from their scabbards 
Would aprers flash, portentous in their front ; 
And blood to blood would flow.” 


Of this they are aware, and therefore, while 
the desire burns, the action sleeps, yet sleeps 
the tiger’s sleep, watching for the moment 
when it may spring up, and securely devour 
the prey. 

The woman, Rev. xii. 14, enlarged her 
borders and strengthened her stakes, amidst 
the wilderness, at the Reformation ; and at 
that glorious epoch the power of the sword 
passed to her princes. The Protestant 
princes established their liberty in spite of 
all the rage of Rome, by their swords, in 
the hands of Him who giveth the kingdoms 
of the earth to whomsoever He will: and 
this liberty was confirmed to them by the 
Diet of Augsburg. But the woman came 
out of the wilderness at the termination of 
the twelve hundred and sixty days, and the 
kings of the earth are become nursing- 
fathers, and their queens nursing-mothers, 
to her children, who are princes in all the 
earth ; and before the potence given to her 
foster-fathers, fell the secular arm of her 
audacious persecutor, in eighteen hundred 
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and six ; and in their hands the sword con- 
tinues, even at this day. Yet this is but the 
sword of man, and it is frail. 

Alas, for the divisions of the church ! 
Alas, for the divisions of her sons ! and alas, 
for the divisions of her foster-fathers !_ These 
have consigned her to bondage, while free- 
dom was her own. Had she, with her 
fathers and her sons, been invariably, “ one 
and indivisible,” from the era of the Refor- 
mation until now, what could have made 
her subject to bondage? But, if thus much 
may be said of the past, much more may it 
be asserted of the present. Were her foster- 
fathers one, and, instead of being leagued 
with Babylonish potentates, were they firmly 
leagued together, what a front would they 
present to the persecutors! Lives there 
power in the enemies of the Lord, front to 
front, to meet its array? But this temporal 
power of the church is frittered away ; and 
while her sons wage endless controversies, 
each with each, instead of silencing the 
enemy, her foster-fathers form alliances and 
wage wars, frequently, which tend to the 
destruction of their coadjutors, and the esta- 
blishment of their persecutors. From on 
high is the power of the church—she rests 
in God alone. 

Wa. Coipwe Lt. 


King Square, October 15, 1831. 
—@——— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—NOV. 1831. 


Tue Sun enters Sagittarius on the 22d at 
35 minutes past 12 at night ; his semi-dia- 
meter on the ist is 16 minutes 9 seconds 
and 3 tenths; and on the 25th, 16 minutes 
14 seconds and 4 tenths. 

The Moon is new on the 4th, at 38 mi- 
nutes past 1 in the afternoon; enters her 
first quarter on the 12th, at 45 minutes past 
6 in the evening; she is full on the 19th, 
at 57 minutes past 6 in the evening; and 
enters her last quarter on the 26th, at 28 
minutes past 10 in the morning. On the 
8th, at 32 minutes 7 seconds past 5 in the 
evening, she is in conjunction with 2 p 
Sagittarii, which is attended with an occul- 
tation ; also on the 25th, at 25 minutes 56 
seconds past 11 at night, she is in con- 
junction with Regulus, which is likewise 
attended with an occultation : on the morn- 
ing of the 27th she passes over the planet 
Saturn ; the conjunction taking place about 
six o'clock. 

Mercury passes the Sun at his superior 
conjunction on the 13th, at 10 in the morn- 
ing, when he is eclipsed by that luminary. 
The beautiful planet Venus is now begin- 
ing to gild our mornings with her bril- 


liancy. She may be discerned by the early 
observer, in the constellation of the Virgin ; 
and on the mornings of the 22d and 23d 
may be observed near 3 Virginis. Mars is 
still near the Sun, and it will consequently 
be difficult to obtain a view of him: he 
rises a short time before that luminary. 

The noble planet Jupiter is in quadrature 
with the Sun on the 6th, at 15 minutes past 
12 at night. There are three emersions of 
his first Satellite visible this month: on the 
14th, at 59 minutes 8 seconds past 6 in the 
evening ; on the 2ist, at 54 minutes 54 
seconds past 8 in the evening; and on the 
30th, at 19 minutes 34 seconds past 5 in 
the evening : an emersion of the second on 
the 24th, at 21 minutes 49 seconds past 7 
in the evening: also an immersion and 
emersion of the third ; the immersion takes 
place on the 3d, at 51 minutes 56 seconds 
past 5 in the evening; and the emersion 
at 24 minutes 3 seconds past 9 the same 
evening: there is likewise an emersion of 
the fourth, at 28 minutes 2 seconds past 7 
in the evening of the 2d. 

Saturn is a conspicuous object in the 
eastern hemisphere during the mornings; he 
is still situated in Leo. The Georgian is 
in quadrature with the Sun on the 3d, at 30 
minutes past 7 in the evening: he is still 
seen in the Goat. 


POETRY. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Dear youth, remember that thou art 
From thy lov'd kindred far apart, 
And that no fond parental eye 

Looks o’er thy doings to desery 

Or wise or foolish, then decide 

For that to praise, or this to chide, 
Yes! thou hast left thy rural cot, 
Thy friends, thy playmates, and what not, 
To sojourn ’mid the town’s parade, 
And learn the mysteries of trade. 

No wonder if thou ruminate 

Upon the change, for it is great ; 

Yet be not fretful or repine, 

Peace and contentment may be thine, 
And those now strangers soon may be 
Kind and affectionate to thee. 

Some useful hints then let me state, 
To help thee how to regulate 

Thy conduct, that thou may’st obtain 
The love of those 'twere wise to gain. 


Thy temper govern with great care, 
And patiently resolve to bear 

Reproof, for that in friendly mood 

May ultimately do thee good, 

Age and experience can esp 

Things that escape the youngster’s eye ; 
Devoid of practice or foresight, 

Thou may'st do wrong, and think 'tis right. 
To thy new master and his spouse, 

And all the inmates of the house, 

Pay that regard and def'rence due, 

And shew that thou art grateful too 
For favours proffer’d or conferr’d ; 

And never let it be averred, 

That e’er thy tongue can aught impart, 
Without the sanction of the heart. 
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Attend to business, study well 

In each department to excel ; 

Be ever ready to obey 

‘Thy master’s wishes night or day ; 

If justly blam'd for some omission, 
Use no denial, make concession ; 

Thy faults to screen raise no debate, 
Or foolishly prevaricate, 

One lie found out, howe’er the case, 
Begets distrust, and brings disgrace. 
For with each man of worth and sense, 
The truth will prove the best defence. 


And when the Sabbath-day comes round, 
Be at some place of worship found, 

A pious and devout attendant, 

Or Methodist or Independent, 

Or at the Church, if there be found 

A preacher orthodox and sound, 

Who clearly points and leads the way 

‘To realms of never-ending day. 


Tn thy deportment be discreet, 

Nor form acquaintance in the street ; 
Nay, ne’er for pleasure wander there, 
Though thou have leisure time to spare; 
Be that spent with a book or friend, 
"Twill more to thine improvement tend. 
Thus let me earnestly beseech 

Thee to keep from temptation’s reach 
When vice walks forth without disguise, 
And each alluring effort tries 

To lead th’ unwary youth astray, 

And win him o’er from virtue’s way. 

Or where false pleasures all pursue, 

Nor seen the serious-thinking few, 

And follow folly’s mad career, 

Nor heed the consequences drear. 

And though when in her gorgeous bowe:s, 
They seem compos'd of fragrant flowers, 
And every flower that comes in view 
Appears possess'd of beauty too, 

Yet pull the fairest, and anon 

Its odour and its beauty’s gone. 

On wisdom’s paths real roses grow, 
Though fainter seem their scent and show. 
Pluck them, nor dread the worldiing's scorn, 
Behind them lurks no hidden thorn. 

The longer kept, the more perfume; 

And their’s is an eternal bloom, 
Nottingham. M. A.C. 
— 

EARTHLY JOYS UNCERTAIN. 


I twry’p me a wreath of the rosiest flowers 
The morning could boast inthe cool shady bowers, 
When the dew-drop was clear in the brocket’s blue 


eye, 
And the bright leaves were wooing the summer 
winds’ sigh. 
I sought them again at the close of the day, 
In the morn where I left them, all shining and gay, 
But I found that the violet had droop'd its tair head, 
That the bloom of the rose and the lily was fled, 


Vet sweet asthe breath of their flourishing hours, 
A perfume was wafted around from the flowers, 
Though each gem of the garden was wither’d and 


dead, 
Yete’en from their dry leaves a fragrance was shed. 


And, methought, it was thus to the desolate heart, 
That virtue a fragrance and balm can impart; 
Life’s sunniest hours, tho’ langhing and gay, 
Must be ended—but virtue can never decay. 


Norwich, July, 1831. W. P. Sparks. 


——=—— 
ALL ON EARTH IS TRANSIENT. 


How pure and lovely smiles the day 
To eves that know no weeping! 

How giadsome beams the summer ray, 
To hearts in pleasure sleeping ! 


To such at morn, the leafy trees 
Their balmy dews distilling ;— 

To such at eve, the murmuring breeze 
The air with odours filling ;— 


The pining rill, the shady vale 
Their several sweets uniting, 
Will each unfold a rapturous tale, 

To joy and love exciting. 


In youth’s gay morn the cloudless mind 
Knows not of care and sorrow ; 

The joys to-day has left behind 
Are sought again to-morrow! 


Oh lightly speeds old Time away, 
Swift fly the laughing bours, 

When skies with sunny beams are gay, 
And pathe are strew’d with flowers. 


But, ah! these scenes, so fair to view, 
Are nought but rainbow painting ; 

Soon from the skies shall every hue 
Fade, like the rainbow fainting. 


The spring-time hopes of man are seared 
fu autumn’s chilly boldness ; 

The summer gems, so softly reared, 
Are nipp'd in winter's coldness. 


Yet there’s a land where nought can change, 
Where storm nor cloud e’er lowers, 

In endless days where spirits range, 
Through meads and roseate bowers. 


There are no fading Sowers and sweets, 
There is no chill of even, 
But peace pervades the golden streets, 
That happy land is—HEAveEN. 
W. P. Sears. 
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THE CHILD’S LAMENT FOR SUMMER. 


Wukre is the glorious Summer gone! 
Why hath it pass‘’d away, 

With many a sweet and thrilling tone, 
That came but yesterday ? 


I hear not now the wild bird’s song, 
Ringing through wood and dell ; 

But the wind sweeps mournfully along, 
Like summer's sad farewell. 


Nor lingers there one flowret bright, 
‘To meet my anxious view— 

The streams have lost their golden light, 
The sky its sapphire hue. 


And green leaves which have proudly swung 
On many a forest bough, 

Unto the moaning winds are flung, 
But sear’d and wither’d now. 


Oft as I chas'd the butterfly 
From flow’r to flow’r away, 

I thought such blossoms could not die, 
Nor Summer feel decay. 


But the violet in its lone repose 
Hath lost its od’rous breath ; 

The lily and the queenly rose 
Have felt the touch of death! 


Alas! that such a glorious time 
Should ever pass away ; 

Will the green fields renew their prime ? 
Oh! when? sweet motiier, say. 


The summer will return, fair child! 
And earth again will bloom; 

The violet in the woodlands wild 
Shall yield its rich perfume! 


All beautiful and glorious things 
Shall spring again to birth, 

(Bright as thine own imaginings,) 
With tones of love and mirth. 


But the gay summer of the heart, 
We may recall in vain ; 

When that blest season doth depart 
It ne’er returns again ! 


And friendships, of thy childbood’s hours, 
Will quickly pass away ; 

E’en as the with’ring summer flow’rs, 
As false—as frail as they! 
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Then set not thy affections here 
On things that fade and die; 

Bat rest thy hopes on beaven, for there 
Is immortality. 


So in thy wintry age’s day, 
Thongh other friends may flee, 
God will, as life ebbs fast away, 
Be all in all to thee! 
Joun Dix. 


Review.— The Entire Works of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A. M. with a brief Memoir 
of his Life and a critical Estimate of his 
Character and Writings. Published under 
the Superintendence of Olinthus Gre- 
gory, L. L.D. F.R.A.S. Vol. III. 
Tracts Political and Miscellaneous, 8vo. 
pp. 493. Holdsworth and Ball. Lon- 
don. 1831. 


Tue appearance of the third volume before 
the second, though somewhat irregular and 
out of order, can be of little consequence to 
the reader, as the whole six volumes are 
expected to be finished before the end of 
the present year; and it is highly probable 
that those who purchase any ove part, will 
be so far gratified and pleased with its con- 
tents, as to have this celebrated author's 
works complete. 

The subjects which this third volume 
contains are both numerous and diversified, 
and, from the superiority of talent displayed 
in each department, the belief is induced, that 
had Mr. H. been called in early life to the 
senate or the bar, he would have shone in 
either constellation as a star of the first 
magnitude. These, however, were not the 
elements in which he either chose, or was 
destined to shine. The vigour of his mighty 
intellect wanted a hemisphere in which to 
range ; his philanthropy desired one in 
which he could be most beneficial to his 
fellow-creatures ; while his piety fixed on 
religion as being altogether congenial with 
his talents and the dictates of his heart. To 
be an honoured instrument in the hands of 
God, in teaching the souls of men the way 
of salvation, animated him with more exalted 
motives than either personal fame or worldly 
aggrandizement could possibly inspire. On 
this ground he took his stand, and in the 
cause of his Redeemer he has gathered im- 
perishable laurels. 

From the numerous topics which fall 
under the author's discussion in this volume, 
it would be difficult to make any selection 
that should be accompanied with reasons for 
a decided preference. 

His “Apology for the freedom of the 
press,” “On the right of public discussion,” 
“ Reform in parliament,” and “On theories 
and the rights of man,” all hold out an 
invitation to be transcribed. For these, 
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however, and other kindred topics, we must 
refer the reader to the volume, contenting 
ourselves with a few extracts from his vin- 
dication of the sentiments he had previously 
advanced in favour of the liberty oft he press. 

On this very interesting subject his views 
are enlarged, and his language is both 
nervous and perspicuous. To this liberty, 
he, however, assigns specific limits. His 
sentiments, therefore, cannot be construed 
into an approval of theories which would 
either unhinge civil government, or counte- 
nance blasphemy against God. In his reply 
to the reviewer of his pamphlet in the 
Christian Guardian, Mr. Hall observes as 
follows :— 


“ To plead for the liberty of divulging speculative 
opinions, is one thing; and to assert the right of 
uttering blasphemy, is another. For, blasphemy, 
which is the speaking contumeliously of God, is not 
a speculative error; it is an overt act; a crime 
which no state should tolerate.”—p. 191. 

“It may not be improper in this place to notice 
a curious argument which the Reviewer adduces, 
in support of his darling tenet of passive obedience 
and non-resistance, from the prevailing and inhe- 
rent depravity of human nature. He reminds us 
that mankind are represented in the scriptures as 
‘alike depraved and unruly,’ and from these pre- 
mises attempts to enforce that interpretation of 
scripture which would annihilate the liberties of 
mankind, and reduce them, without restriction or 
reservation, toa passive submission totheir political 
superiors. Ou another occasion, I have sufficiently 
reacued the sentiments of the inspired writers from 
such a detestable imputation, by shewing that their 
design is merely to inculeate the general duty of 
obedience to government, as the ordinance of God, 
while they leave the just bounds of authority, and 
the limits of obedience, to the regulation and ad- 
justment of reason and experience ; a task to which 
they are perfectly adequate. 

“But how does the depravity of human nature 
evince the necessity of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, unless it is contended that the ruling 
part of mankind are not depraved? That mankind 
are naturally depraved and unruly, affords a good 
argument for the existence of government itself ; 
but since they are alike depraved and unraly— 
since governors partake of the same corruption as 
the people, aggravated too often by the possession 
of power, which inflames the passions and corrupts 
the heart; to allege the depravity of human nature 
as a reason for submission to arbitrary power, 
involves the absurdity of supposing, that the cure 
of one degree of wickedness is to be obtained by 
affording unlimited license to a greater. Retrace 
the annals of all times and nations, and you will 
find in the triamph of despotism, the triumph of 
wickedness ; you will also find that men bave been 
virtuous, noble, and disinterested, ge proportion 
as they have been free,” &c.—p. 

“There is a dese ription of aL. a are accus- 
tomed, systematically, to yield up their under- 
standing to others, who, in their view, ‘ought to be 
judges:’ it is needless to add, that the present 
writer (a writer in the Christian Guardian) is 
evidently of this servum pécus, this tame and pas- 
sive herd ; and that his knowledge of the subject is 
just what might be expected from one who thinks 
by proxy. These men, forgetting, or affecting to 
forget, that the exercise of power, in whatever 
hands it is placed, will infallibly degenerate into 
tyranny, unless it is carefully watched, make it 
their whole business to screen its abuses, to sup- 
press inquiry, to stifle complaint, and inculcate on 
the people, as their duty, a quiet and implicit sub- 
mission to the direction of those who, to speak in 
the vocabulary of slaves, ‘ought to be judges. 
These are the men by whom the constitution is 
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endangered ;—these are the maxims by which free 
states are enslaved. If that freedom which is the 
birthright of Britons is destined to go down to 
succeeding generations, it must result from the 
prevalence of an opposite spirit—a lofty enthusi- 
asm, an ardent attachment to liberty, and an in- 
cessant —— of the tendency of power to 
enlarge its pretensions and extend its encroach- 
ments,” &c.—p. 196. 

It was not the lot of Mr. Hall to witness 
the almost universal prevalence of the sen- 
timents which he has here expressed. In 
his time they were advanced at the hazard 
of his reputation. The day-star had, how- 
ever, risen on his mind, and he followed 
its light, without any regard to personal 
consequences. Since death has closed his 
eyes, the sun of political freedom has 
mounted above the horizon, and we have 
lived to enjoy the beamings of its meridian 
splendour. 

From the other miscellaneous articles, 
amounting to nearly forty, which compose 
this volume, our limits will not allow us to 
take any extracts. Throughout the whole, 
the same elegance of expression, the same 
keenness of investigation, and the same 
masculine power of reasoning, is every where 
apparent. Taken in the aggregate, each 
will appear a master-piece of its kind, which 
can hardly fail to gratify the reader, and 
quicken his appetite for the volumes which 
are yet to appear. 

— 


Review.—The Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley, A.M., Founder of the Metho- 
dist Societies. By Richard Watson. 
12mo. pp. 387. Mason, London, 1831. 


Tur memoirs of this very extraordina 
man have been so long before the me | 
and in such a variety of forms, that every 
important source of information respecting 
him, has long since been exhausted. Nu- 
merous topics, indeed, on which other bio- 
graphers have touched, are here placed in 
new combinations, and associated with 
motives which some preceding writers 
have not had either the ability to discover, 
or the integrity to avow ; and hence, many 
features in his character and movements 
assume an attitude of originality; but in 
every sketch the leading facts are nearly the 
same; and that reader who now expects a 
life of Mr. Wesley composed of new mate- 
rials will be rewarded with disappointment. 
This view of the subject is indirectly 
avowed by Mr. Watson, in a short preface 
to the present volume. He tells us, that 
“the most approved accounts of Mr. Wesley 
have been carried out to a length which 
obstructs their circulation, by the inter- 
mixture of details comparatively uninterest- 
ing beyond the immediate circle of Metho- 
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dism. The present life, therefore, con- 
tracted within moderate limits, by the ex- 
clusion of extraneous matter, has been pre- 
pared with more special reference to general 
readers.” 

Keeping this modest profession conti- 
nually in view, the author has been emi- 
nently successful. He has imbodied within 
a narrow compass all that is essential to the 
life which he delineates, without digressing 
into the regions of polemical speculations, 
and has omitted nothing that can be deemed 
necessary to the development of the great 
principles by which Mr. Wesley was guided, 
and the unwearied perseverance which dis- 
tinguished his probationary career. 

Unlike Dr. Southey, who resolved all 
Mr. Wesley’s actions into enthusiasm and 
ambition, Mr. Watson has traced them to 
a higher source, and found this eminent 
servant of the Most High uniformly ac- 
tuated by love to God and love to man. 
His first impulses and movements are nar- 
rated with much plainness and simplicity. 
His travels, perils, persecutions, and success 
in preaching, are recorded without exag- 
geration. The doctrines which he taught 
are stated without any latent concealment ; 
and in the formation of his societies, we 
behold the leadings of Providence super- 
intending the measures which he adopted. 

It has been said of the celebrated Richard 
Baxter, that “ such men are not to be drawn 
in miniature.” A similar remark may with 
equal propriety be applied to Mr. Wesley ; 
and in this light he was surveyed by Dr. 
Whitehead, who thought two well-crowded 
octavos not too voluminous to communi- 
cate his history to the world. We are not 
aware that any of its readers, or any of 
Mr. Wesley’s admirers, have thought such 
a vehicle too splendid, or in any way dis- 
playing ostentation. To many insects of 
the day, over whose names the billows 
of time are destined to close for ever, a 
magnificent vehicle is of the utmost im- 
portance ; but the character of John Wesley, 
* embalmed in its own perfume,” will yield 
a fragrance in every form which his bio- 
grapher may adopt. Its buoyant proper- 
ties will secure its immortality, and place it 
beyond the influence of folio, quarto, octa- 
vo, or duodecimo delineation. 

The more voluminous biographies of Mr. 
Wesley were never intended to be super- 
seded by this volume. To those who have 
the former, the present will communicate 
little that is new ; but it will throw into the 
hands of thousands, a condensed account 
of one of the most remarkable ministers of 
the gospel that has ever lived since the 
days of the apostles; and supply them 
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with the essence of the larger volumes, 

which the expense of purchasing had placed 

beyond their reach. 

We apprehend that this work was un- 
dertaken at the particular request of the 
Methodist Conference ; from which circum- 
stance it is fairly to be inferred, that it has 
obtained the sanction of this great organ of 
the sect—to whom it will be a text-book, 
from which there can be no appeal. We 
cannot but think that this work has been 
confided to very able hands. Mr. Watson 
was well acquainted with the task he en- 
gaged to undertake, and had constant access 
to every species of information that the 
subject would allow. Of these favourable 
circumstances he has availed himself, and 
produced a book, moderate both in size 
and price, that is creditable to his talents, 
faithful to the character of Mr. Wesley, and 
honourable to the connexion of which he 
was the founder. 

———— 

Review.— Polynesian Researches, by Wil- 
liam Ellis, Vol. IIT. pp. 407. Fisher 
and Co., London, 1831. 

Tue exalted character which we gave, in 

our former numbers, of the two preceding 

volumes, is amply supported by the in- 
trinsic merit of this which is now before us. 

The extensive circulation with which the 

“ Polynesian Researches” have been hon- 

oured, furnishes a convincing evidence, 

that a numerous class of readers are deeply 
interested in the narrations, events, and 
incidents which the author details. 

From his long residence in these distant 
islands, Mr. Ellis was favoured with oppor- 
tunities of prosecuting his researches, which 
rarely fail to the lot of any individual, 
These he seized, and improved with the 
most uflemitting industry and perseverance ; 
and, with talents every way adequate to the 
task, he has produced a work which gives 
more solid and genuine information re- 
specting the inhabitants and productions of 
the South Sea Islands, than can be found 
in the accumulated volumes of all the 
writers who have preceded him. 


I ——— 


Revisw.— Polynesian Researches, (Sand- 
wich Islands,) Vol. IV. pp. 471. Fisher, 
& Co. London. 1831. 


Tue island of Hawaii (the Owhyhee of 
Captain Cook) will ever be memorable in 
the annals of our country, as the place in 
which that celebrated circumnavigator was 
murdered by savages ; and in many other 
respects we discover phenomena which 
render it truly remarkable. 
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On traversing the interior, one of its 
mountains presents to the eye of the aston- 
ished visitant, the most terrible volcano 
that has hitherto been discovered on any 
portion of the globe. Of this appalling 
spectacle, an ample description, extracted 
from a former edition of this work, may be 
found in column 376, of the eighth vol. 
of the Imperial Magazine for 1826, and 
also an engraving in col. 105 of the follow- 
ing year. On this account we must at 
present confine our observations to a soli- 
tary paragraph, which, though short, will 
communicate some idea of this awful bed 
of liquid fire. 


“ After walking some distance over the sunken 
plain, which in several places sounded holiow 
under our feet, we at length came to the edge of 
the great crater, where a spectacle sublime, and 
even appalling, presented itself before us— 

* We stopped and trembled.” 


Astonishment and awe for some moments ren- 
dered us mute, and, like statues, we stood fixed to 
the spot, with our eyes riveted on the abyss be- 
low. Immediately before us yawned an immense 
ulf, in the form of a crescent, about two miles in 
ength from north-east to south-west, nearly a 
mile wide, and apparently eight hundred leet 
deep. The bottom was covered with lava, and 
the south-west and northern parts of it were one 
vast flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific 
ebullition, rolling to and fro its ‘fiery surge,’ 
and flaming billows. Fifty-one conical! islands, of 
varied form and size, containing as many craters, 
rose either round the edge, or from the surface 
of the burning lake. Twenty-two constantly 
emitted columns of gray smoke, er pyramids of 
brilliant flame: and several of these at the same 
time vomited forth, from their united mouths, 
streams of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents 
down their black indented sides, into the boiling 
mass below.”—p. 237. 


The inhabitants of these insulated re- 
gions are scarcely less remarkable in their 
manners and modes of acting, than the 
preceding natural, or almost preternatural, 
singularity of the island is astonishing. 
Among their varied amusements, the fol- 
lowing custom cannot fail to arrest the at- 
tention of the reader. 


“There are, perhaps, no people more accus- 
tomed to the water than the islanders of the Pa- 
cifie; they seem almost a race of amphibious 
beings. Familiar with the sea from their birth, 
they lose all dread of it, and seem nearly as much 
at home in the water as on dry land. There are 
few children who are not taken into the sea by 
their mothers the second or third day after their 
birth, and many who can swim as soon as they 
can walk. The heat of the climate is, no doubt, 
one source of the gratification they find in this 
amusement, which is so universal, that it is 
searcely possible jto pass along the shore where 
there are many habitations near, and not see a 
number of children playing inthe sea. Here they 
remain for hours together, and yet | never knew 
of but one child being drowned during the number 
of years I have resided in the islands. They have 
a variety of games, and gambol as fearlessly in 
the water as the"children of a school do in their 
play-ground. Sometimes they erect a stage eight 
or ten feet high on the edge of some deep place, 
and lay a pole in an oblique direction over the 
edge of it, perhaps twenty feet above the water ; 
along this they pursue each other to the uttermost 
end, when they jump into the sea. Throwing 
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themselves from the lower yards, or bowsprit, of 
a ship, is also a favourite sport, but the most 
and frequent is swimming in the 
surf. The higher the sea and the larger the 
waves, in their opinion ,the better the sport. On 
these oceasious they use a board, which they call 
papa hé naru, (wave sliding-board,) generally 
five or six feet long, and rather more than a foot 
wide ; sometimes flat, but more frequently slightly 
convex on both sides. It is usually made of the 
wood of the erythrina, stained quite black, and 
preserved with great care. After using, it is 
placed in the sun till perfectly dry, when it is 
rubbed over with cocoa-nuat oil, frequently 
wrapped in cloth, and suspended in some part of 
their dwelling-house. Sometimes they choose a 
= where the deep water reaches to the beach, 
ut generally prefer a part where the rocks are 
ten or twenty feet under water, and extend toa 
distance from the shore, as the surf breaks more 
violently over them. When playing in these 
places, each individual takes his board, and, 
pushing it before him, swims pees a quarter of 
a mile, or more, out tosea, They do not attempt 
to go over the billows which roll towards the 
shore, but watch their approach, and dive under 
water, allowing the billow to pass over their 
heads. When they reach the outside of the 
rocks, where the waves first break, they adjust 
themselves on one side of the board, lying fat on 
their faces, and watch the approach of the largest 
billow: they then poise themselves on its highest 
edge, and, paddling as it were with their hands 
and feet, ride on the crest of the wave, in the 
midst of the spray and foam, till within a yard or 
two of the rocks or the shore ; and when the ob- 
servers would expect to see them dashed to pieces, 
they steer with great address between the rocks, 
or slide off their board in a moment, grasp it by 
the middle, and dive under water, while the wave 
rolls on, and breaks among the rocks witb a roaring 
noise, the effects of which is greatly heightened by 
the shouts and laughter of the natives in the 
water. Those who are expert frequently change 
their position on the board, sometimes sitting and 
sometimes standing erect in the midst of the foam. 
The greatest address is necessary in order to keep 
on the edge of the wave: for if they get too for- 
ward, they are sure to be overturned ; and if they 
fall back, they are buried beneath the succeeding 
billow.”—p. 369. 


The preceding extracts will render all 
further observations on this volume unne- 
cessary. The description given of the vol- 
cano, and the plate which represents it, 
together with a vignette in which the na- 
tives are seen sporting on the waves, are 
worth more than six shillings, the price of 
the whole volume. 


a 


Review.— The Winter’s Wreath for 1832. 
12mo. pp. 385. Whittaker. London. 


Tr is curious to see a winter’s wreath com- 
posed of autumnal flowers, and to have a 
nosegay gathered in October, which is in- 
tended to regale the senses at Christmas. 
One great danger attendant upon this pre- 
maturity of appearance is, that the exquisite 
aroma of its fragrance will be expended too 
soon, and that the period of expectation will 
find “ its roses faded and its lilies soiled.” 
These observations will apply to all the 
Annuals. Each publisher wishes to be be- 
forehand with his neighbour; but in the 
mercantile race which they run with one 
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another, they do not bid so fair to reap the 
harvest, as to destroy the field. 
Of the Winter’s Wreath for 1832, it will 


~ be no contemptible encomium to observe, 


that it is in every respect worthy of its pre- 
decessors, The pictorial ornaments are of 
the usual number. The subjects are both 
diversified and appropriate, and the en- 
gravings are exquisitely finished. 

The literary articles exhibit a due propor- 
tion of prose and verse. All the subjects are 
strictly moral, and many of the compositions 
display talents of a superior order. To 
every one, the name or designation of its 
author is attached, and in the catalogue, 
consisting of seventy, many will be found, 
whom both fame and public opinion have, 
long since, crowned with the wreath of po- 
pularity. 

Without attempting to institute an inquiry 
into the comparative merits of these per- 
formances, we beg to introduce, from the 
pen of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, as a fair speci- 
men of the whole, and a masterly delineation 
of character, 


“ The Young Minister and the Bride, by a Sexa- 
genarian, 


“Near this little hamlet, at the foot of the bills 
stretching westward, lay the ample domains of the 
wealthy Lord L——; forming part of those fertile 
and cultivated districts, which betoken the near 
abundance of the rich loamy soil of the northern 
graziers. Its present possessor had returned 
within the last vear, from the Continent, to reside 
at the seat of his forefathers, and find employment 
for the well-lined coffers of his immediate prede- 
cessor, The new Lord, we were informed, was 
now on the eve of forming an union with one of the 
fairest girls in the county, the daughter of his 
father’s old friend, the late member for K a 
gentleman who, by bis imprudence, bad left, at his 
death, a large family involved in considerable difti- 
culties and embarrassment. The late Lord L——, 
however, had not only materially assisted them, 
but had even consented that the family union, long 
before projected between his friend’s daughter and 
his own son, should still take place. This, too, was 
an object in which the mother of Marg: Dillon 
(already betrothed to the scion of L House, 
before his departure for foreign lands) was more 
particularly interested, baving several younger 
children almost wholly unprovided for. Ciream- 
stances, therefore, seemed to render it imperative 
on the eldest to fulfil her mother’s wishes; and 
only by some strange perversity of fate, was such 
an alliance likely to prove an unhappy one. 

“The lovelyMargaret was then in her seventeenth 
year, while her intended lord was nearly as many 
summers older, and by no means of that prepos- 
sessing character and exterior, nor of that lofty 
reputation and rare report, calculated to win 
“ golden opinions” from all manner of women, The 
marriage, however, was to have taken place on his 
return, without much consideration of reciprocal 
feeling, and had been delayed only in consequence 
of the sudden demise of his Lordship’s father. His 
return, we were told, had been marked by no ex- 
pression of joy on the part of his tenantry or 
retainers ; nor, what was more to be regretted, on 
the part of the intended bride herself, who was, on 
the other hand, said to be a favourite with all 
classes of her acquaintance. 

“If the new Lord, however, had failed to make 
himself liked, this did not seem to be the case with 
a young clergyman in the vicinity, of the name of 
Maurice Dunn, whose noble look, and high, yet 








gentle , we bad already noticed, on our 
a : , as passed, and 


near his native place. He was 
future staff of bis family; for old Maurice Dunn 
was only one of those small land-owners belonging 
to the better class of i meyny eo class, unfortu- 
nately, now nearly extinct in land. In addition 
to his own little property, he held the chief part of 
his farm under Ford , by means of which, 
with laudable industry, he was enabled to support 
a numerous family, and bring up one of his sons to 
@ profession, then, always the worthy ambition of 
men of his class, to say nothing of making himself 
comfortable during his latter days. 

“Among his most constant bearers were Mrs. 
Dillon and her daughter; and in the character both 
of a pastor and tutor, Maurice Dunn was admitted 
like a friend, more than a visitor, at the lady's 
house. Here bis fine taste and natural skill in 
music, drawing, and almost every accomplishment, 
recommended him to his pupils far more than his 
knowledge of the severer branches of learning. 
But no one, in the circle he knew, boasted of the 
same irresistible interest and attractions in his 
eyes, as the beautiful, the graceful, and the gentle- 
souled, intelligent Margaret. 

“ Was it possible, then, tat, by any dark conspi- 
racy of the fates, it had become the bounden duty 
of Maurice Dunn to unite the fair hand of the being 
he most adored upon earth to another; to pro- 
nounce the nuptial benediction on her as a bride, 
and to consign al! his cherished love to unavailing 
bitterness and tears? From the rude, anvarnished 
account of our ancient chronicler, so dreadful a 
sacrifice appeared about to be made; and in that 
mode, and under those evil auspices, which leave 
not a moral possibility of escape. 

“Finding this melancholy wedding was to take 
place next day, and that the church lay in our 
route, we agreed, before retiring to rest, to accom- 
pany our worthy host to witness the ceremony. 

“The next morning saw ns on our way to the 
ehurch of L——. Upon our arrival, we found 
that the bridal procession was already there, and 
had passed into the interior of the holy edifice. 

“ We took our station as near as the throng per- 
mitted us, to the altar. ‘The minister already stood 
before it ; the bride and bridegroom at a little dis- 
tance ; and we could easily distinguish their coun- 
tenances, and observe ail that passed. The rest of 
the party comprised Lord L——’s friends, the 
bride's, and those of the young minister ; among 
the |} of whom was seen his venerable father, 
hone freqdently turned, with an expression of 
pride pleasure, on his son. That son, indeed, 
seemed one to deserve the admiration with which 
he was so generally regarded: his noble figure, 
handsome features, and dignified air and deport- 
ment, contrasted strongly with the mean and insig- 
nificant appearance, spite of his gilded trappings, 
that marked the bridegroom. 

“But what most riveted my attention, was the 
singularly resolute and concentrated expression in 
the features of the minister, as if they bad been 
well schooled to some desperate task. Firm in 
spirit, and calm in mood, he looked like one whose 
thoughts were above, or absent from, all considera- 
tions of the scene by which be was surrounded ; as 
if the world, its weal or woe, with all its vicissi- 
tudes, marriages, or deaths, were alike indifferent 
events to him. Yet a close observer might detect 
traces of something forced and strange,that excited 
a painful sensation in the beholder, and seemed to 
betoken little of a peaceful mind. 

“And now my fancy began to fill up the rude and 
simple sketch of him, drawn by our aged guide ; 
after what I had heard, there was a meaning in all 
T saw. Sudden gleams of thought seemed to 
“eome and go like shadows” flitting across his 
brain, and darkening on his features, even against 
his resolute will. An unearthly paleness sat upon 
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his brow, pena eontmeased with the hectic glow 
that flashed his k. There was a slight convul- 
sive motion of the eye-brows and the edge of the 
lips, which neither the bent brow, nor the fixed ex- 
pression of the mouth, could quite repress. The 
same nervous affection, | was near enough to ob- 
serve, was in his bands—they trembled, though his 
general demeanour was firm and collected. What 
most struck me, were a restlessness and eagerness 
of purpose, mixed with a feeling of intense im, 
which were plainly reflected in the face of our 
honest guide, presenting a perfect pictare of rustic 
perturbation, curiosity, and awe. 

** 1 now also observed his father’s eye directed 
towards Maurice Dunn, with av uneasy look, as if, 
for the first time, he bad detected something that 
gave him pain. He then looked towards the bride 
and bridegroom with the same uneasy glance, as if 
to inquire the meaning of what he saw. Other 
eyes, too, were directed towards the Minister; but 
he seemed too deeply absorbed in his own thoughts 
to heed what was passing around him. If his eye 
met another's, it was with fixed coldness and almost 
haughtiness of air. Yet that pride appeared foreed 
as if there were something he wished to conceal 
from the scorn or pity of the world. To me, the 
expression of his face, though composed, was one 
of suffering, deep-seated and intense—so wel! sub- 
dued, as scarcely to be detected without previous 
knowledge of the cause, It might be the effect of 
mere physical pain or sickness, not of the heart ; 
and there seemed too much pride in his stern eye 
to betray its existence, were it there. Altogether, 
his bearing was decidedly not that of a boly minis- 
ter, prepared to pronounce a nuptial blessing u 
the happy, the beautifal, and young; for, what had 
that expression of pride and reckless indifference 
to do with an occasion like this ? On the contrary, 
he seemed to Spe in despising all those human 
sympathies and attachments, which be was there 
called upon to hallow and unite. 

“As thus stern he stood and looked, how 
fared it with that lovely and gentle bride, who had 
come to claim bis nuptial benediction upon herself 
and her ill-assorted lord? Had she, indeed, selected 
such a lover in some hour of wounded pride or 
seorn, when ber heart brad been erushed or wrung 
with anguish; or was the marriage, yet more 
fearfully, ber evil lot? Was it with such a being 


‘ she had wandered during the summer season of 


her love, amidst the forest bowers, and heaths, and 
hills, of ber native spot ; was it with bim she had 
visited the sorrowing and the sick, and gladdened 
the hearts of the orphan and the widow, and made 
the homes and hearts of the poor and comfortiess 
sing for joy? Ah no! He was not her compa- 
nion ;—it was with Maurice Dunn, that minister of 
wretchedness who was about to wed her to an- 
other, that she had talked in sweet communion of 
spirit, during these sacred and too well-remembered 
walks. But they were driven to fulfil their evil 
destiny : there was no retreat, no escape, for Mau- 
rice Dann. He had vowed it, and te redeem his 
pledge, be now stood a sacrifice at the altar of his 
God, He knew his love was hopeless, and she, too, 
knew it; yet, had he spoken the word, she would 
have flown with him, even to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, Alas! this one hope she had garnered 
up in ber heart, asa jast resource; but be had 
urged it not ; and she there stood before him—all 
her woman's pride and desperation, added to the 
tortures of her love, summoned to bear her through 
the dreaded task. A strange unnataral lustre shone 
in her eye; it eould be seen through the folds of her 
veil; and one instinctively turned away from it, 
with something of the same wild or perturbed feel- 
ing—a feeling that seemed to spread its contagious 
sympathy to allaround. Her face was exquisitely 
beautiful, but almost as white as the dress she 
wore; and she looked most lovely, in spite of the 
deep seated sadness it betrayed. Her figure was 
strikingly graceful; her head was slightly droop- 
ing ; but there was an air of dignity in her whole 
deportment, as if emulating that of him who stood 
before her in the fixed and concentrated passion of 
his doom. 

“It appeared to me, as if there prevailed throngh 
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Se whole party. a certain consciousness of some- 
ig wrong—of some struggle, or some impendin 
py = il aabeucntly, | ioaad te 
mere fancy, until, sa , it was remar 
to have been felt by others as well as myself. 

“While engaged in reading the marriage service, 
which he pronounced in a bold and clear tone, the 
young minister had his eye somewhat sternly fixed 
on the two beings he addressed; his calm brow, 
his -_ figure, and deep-toned voice giving double 
solemnity to his words. At length he took the 
bride’s hand, as if to place it in that of her in- 
tended lord ; and it was then, for the first time, 
that one thrill of feeling seemed to shake bis 
whole frame. He almost started back, as if he 
had trodden on a serpent; for he had felt that 
hand more deathly cold and trembling than bis 
own. Each seemed to recognize the death-damp 
touch, and, shuddering, to shrink from it. To me 
it was evident that she sought to release her hand 
at the moment when it was placed in that of the 
bridegroom ; but the minister, recovering himself 
almost instantaneously, burried over the remain- 
ing service, and still more rapidly uttered the nup- 
tial blessing. 

“The fatal words were pronounced; and as he 
closed the book, he raised his eyes to the bride's 
face, as if to take one farewell look. Their eyes 
met: she felt and returned that look ;—but with 
a wild expression of woman’s agony and reproach, 
which years have not since obliterated from my 
memory, nor from that, I think, of any one who 
witnessed it. It would appear as if till then she 
had believed it impossible, that he whom she 
loved would meet her there to execute so fearful 
and soul-rending a sentence on all her love. It 
appeared to have chilled the very life-blood in her 
veins, for, regardless of all else around her, she 
stood rooted to the spot, as if entranced in woe. 
She still kept her eye fixed on the minister, who 
had shrank in apparent terror from that one 
heart-rending look ; but, as if in answer to it, bis 
own was now directed towards his father, sur. 
rounded by his numerous family. She under. 
stood him ;—it was the sole reply he could give ; 
and stretching out her hand to him, as if to beg 
his forgiveness for upbraiding him, she let her 
head fall upon his breast, and wept. 

“Thus was divulged the previous secret of their 
love; all that had before passed,—thus were re- 
vealed ‘their cruel sufferings, their vain prayers 
and tears, sternly enforced duty, and sad submis- 
sion to their fate. This painful scene was accom- 
= by mingled murmurs and imprecations, or 

y sobs and tears from every spectator ;—but a 
With that one 


more trying crisis was at hand. 
distracted look, and the tears of her he had just 
wedded to anuther wet upon his bosom, were 
crowned the sufferings of the young martyr to 


love and duty. After fixing his eye upon his 
father, and supporting the sobbing bride for a 
moment in his arms, he saw and felt no more, 
His heart was broken ; agony had burst its walls. 
The blood rushed in torrents through bis mouth 
and ears, and be fell dead at the foot of the altar. 

“One piercing shrike was heard above every 
other voice, as the young distracted bride threw 
herself in passionate agony on her lover's body ; 
and the house of God resounded only with the 
voice of grief. Long insensibility came merci- 
fully to her relief, and in that state the unhappy 
lady was borne from the ehurch,—hber white bridal 
robes stained with the blood of him to whom she 
would have been happy to be united even in 
death. Norwas it very long before the prayer 
which ever after rose to her lips, was granted to 
her sufferings. 

“ Accompanied by my friend, I instantly lett the 
place; and in the deep sequestered solitudes of 
the woods and mountains, we for atime sought 
to forget the painful impression this event had 
produced. 

“It was about two years after our return, 
that we reqnested one of our friends, then on a 
visit near the village of L——, to inquire into the 
fate of the unhappy bride. He visited the church- 
yard, and near the humbler stone that marked the 
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there inscribed, was that of Margaret, Countess of 

Se died = Ew oe year of her 
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Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. IV. Palestine. 12mo, pp. 448. 
Simpkin and Marshall. London. 1831. 


In the first volume of this series, we were 
introduced to the frozen regions of the 
north, and rendered familiar with darkness, 
danger, icebergs, and polar bears. The 
second conducted us to the arid wastes of 
Africa, and made us acquainted with the 
intolerable fierceness of a perpendicular 
sun, with burning sands, the want of water, 
and the ferocious tribes, both of men and 
animals, that traverse these inhospitable 
abodes. By the third, we were led into 
Egypt, the cradle of the arts, to range 
along the banks of the majestic Nile, to 
reflect on mouldering ruins, and to con- 
template some of the most ancient monu- 
ments in the world. The fourth volume 
invites us to make the tour of Palestine, 
to visit mountains and valleys, seas and 
rivers, lakes and fountains, cities and vil- 
lages, that are immediately connected with 
events, rendered venerable by the lapse of 
time, and consecrated by the sanctions of 
holy writ. 

In this volume we have nine chapters, 
which furnish introductory observations ; 
history of the Hebrew commonwealth ; 
historical outline from the accession of 
Saul to the destruction of Jerusalem; on 
the literature and religious usages of the 
ancient Hebrews; destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; description of the country south and 
east of Jerusalem; description of the 
country northward of Jerusalem ; the his- 
tory of Palestine from the fall of Je@alem 
to the present time; and the natural his- 
tory of Palestine. Under these general 
heads, much interesting matter is arranged; 
and although a considerable portion is 
derived from the information and authority 
of scripture, it is pleasing to observe, that 
these statements are corroborated by the 
testimony of many authors, to whom the 
declarations of the Bible were probably 
unknown, and over whom, if they had 
been acquainted with its statements, it 
would have extended no commanding 
influence. 

The chapters which introduce the cru- 
saders to our notice, awaken feelings which 
no language can accurately express. We 
look on these renowned devotees of reli- 
gion, romance, and chivalry, with the 
mingled emotions of pity, censure, and 
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admiration. Their courage and perseve- 
rance were perhaps never exceeded, and 
the sufferings which multitudes amon 
these hordes of adventurers were compell 
to endure, appear almost to surpass belief. 
To them, toil and hardships seemed to give 
repose ; and, from their cheerful submission 
to calamities, we might be half tempted to 
imagine that privations constituted a con- 
siderable portion of their enjoyment. On 
most occasions they displayed an arduous 
and enterprising spirit, which was worthy 
of a better cause. 

Of Jerusalem, the accounts given in this 
volume are from various travellers, both 
of ancient and modern times ; and, as a na- 
tural consequence, we behold this venerable 
city descending from the most exalted state 
of splendour, down to the meanest con- 
dition of degradation. The history of its 
vicissitudes cannot be contemplated without 
melancholy reflections and painful asso- 
ciations. It is still trodden down of the 


Gentiles, and groaning under the divine 


displeasure. 

The visits and observations of travellers 
are condensed in this volume almost into 
an essence. We survey the sacred enclo- 
sures, chapels, vaults, and relics, with suf- 
ficient minuteness to gratify curiosity, with- 
out becoming weary with the tediousness 
of detail. Not only Jerusalem, but its envi- 
rons, and all the surrounding country, are 
crowded with objects deeply interesting to 
Jews and Christians; and so full of life 
and animation are the descriptions, that 
we seem transported into the holy land, to 
live in departed ages, and to witness with 
our bodily organs the realities, of which 
the author furnishes only the descriptive 
delineations, 

ral well-executed wood.cuts illus- 
trate ‘Various prominent subjects; but for 
these, for the modern history of Palestine, 
and for its natural productions, geological, 
vegetable, and animal, the reader must 
have recourse to the work itself. Palestine 
will never cease to furnish momentous 
topics for contemplation to the Christian 
world ; hence, amidst all the gratification 
which this volume affords, it will be found 
better calculated to stimulate, than to re- 
press further inquiry. 

~~ 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Book of Private Devotion, &c. 
with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, 
chiefly from the Writings of Hannah 
More, (Nisbet, London,) is neat in its 
exterior, but more intrinsically valuable 
within. The essay is judiciously written ; 
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and the prayers contain a respectable va- 
riety. In most instances, these petitions 
bear their authors’ names, among whom 
we find many of the highest respectability. 

2. Daily Communings, Spiritual and 
Devotional, on select Portions of the 
Psalms, by Bishop Horne, (Nisbet, Lon- 
don,) command our attention by their 
pious and intelligent author’s name. Horne 
on the Psalms is a work not likely to sink 
into oblivion. It is a source whence many 
inferior “urns draw light.” In this little 
book, each of the psalms, in succession, 
yields its materials for spiritual musings. 
The observations are brief, but full of life 
and genuine devotion. 

3. Royal Tablet, (Smith and Doliers, 
London,) is a novel specimen of art, 
adapted, in its larger form, to sketching, 
drawing, writing out exercises in languages, 
&c.; and, in its pocket shape, is particu. 
larly useful for memoranda, as the smallest 
writing is as legible as print. The surface, 
which is beautifully white, takes the pencil 
in the most pleasing manner; and, on its 
being dunek by moisture, is always re- 
stored to its original freshness and purity. 

4. The Unsearchable Riches of Christ, 
by Thomas Brooks, (Book Society, Lon- 
don,) is a neat reprint of a valuable work, 
which is too well known in the religious 
world to require any recommendation, It 
is a book in which learning and piety are 
so happily combined, that the scholar and 
the christian may read it with mutual ad. 
vantage. 

5. American Biography — Memoirs of 
Mrs. Ann Judson and Mrs. Martha Ram- 
say, (Nisbet, London,) can hardly fail to 
interest and operate on the mind of every 
reader. The memoir of Mrs. Ramsay dis- 
plays the christian character in brilliant 
colours, under the most trying vicissitudes 
of fortune; and, perhaps, that of Mrs. 
Judson is one of the most remarkable and 
interesting sketches of female biography 
extant. This latter furnishes a luminous 

icture of the manners and cruelty of the 
inhabitants throughout the Burman empire. 

6. The Moravians in Greenland, (Nis- 
bet, London,) is a little volume that con- 
tains much useful information. It not only 
traces the progress of the mission in that 
dreary region, but furnishes an entertaining 
history of the country, of its productions, 
and of its inhabitants. Many remarkable 
incidents are scattered through its pages ; 
and the reader is amused with anecdotes of 
very singular occurrence. 

7. A Series of Lessons in Prose and 
Verse, being an Introduction to a Course 
of Elementary Reading in Science and 

















neighbourhood in which he resided. It 
contains nothing particularly remarkable, 
yet it is deserving a place among the 
memoirs of pious usefulness which enrich 
our libraries. An appendix embraces a 
memoir of Mr. Kilpin’s son. 

9. Bible Stories, for the use of Children, 
- te Rev. Samuel Wood, B.A., (Simpkin, 

on,) is a plain little book, which will 

be found useful in the nursery, and in 
Sunday and other schools. These stories 
are from the Old Testament; but, being 
marked as Part I., another may be expected 
from the New. 

10. Addresses for Sunday Schools, with 
yt te Prayers, by the Rev. Samuel 

‘ood, B.A., (Hunter, London,) present 
to the reader many excellent observations, 
and many of a very questionable 
nature. In a prayer that appears in p. 60, 
the following reprehensible expression oc- 
curs —“ Let it then be found, that we 
have been good and virtuous children, and 
that we deserve to enter into the joy of our 
Lord.” The merit of good works is avowed 
by Roman Catholics, but by all orthodox 
Protestants, both churchmen and dissenters, 
it is justly exploded as heretical and anti- 
christian 


11. The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 
Richard Barter, (Tract Society, London, 
appears here in an abridged form. This 
will so reduce the price of this invaluable 
work, as to place it in the hands of many 
to whom its present cost will not be an 
important object. 

12. Questions on the Companion to the 
Bible, (Religious Tract Society, London,) 
Sunday-school teachers will be glad to 
receive into their libraries. It is a little 
book, calculated to improve the mind in 
theological knowledge. 

13. Eleven Catechisms :—on English 
Grammar ; English Composition ; French 
Grammar ; History of England; Latin 
Grammar ; ; Geography; Works 
of Creation ; History of Scotland ; Draw- 
ing ; and Christian Instruction, (Simpkin, 
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London,) are useful little books in their 
i are all in- 


ecessity 

ity of a National Banking System, §c., 
(Maclean, Edinburgh,) is another of those 
Utopian schemes with which the press, 
in some department or other, every day 
abounds, Many things look well in | 
which, on reducing to practice, put on a 
widely different aspect. The author ap- 
ett etree but we suspect that 
is plan will end in abortion. 

15. Nursing Fathers and Mothers of 
the Children of the Church, a Sermon, by 
Greville Ewing, (Westley, London,) con- 
tains little to admire, and little to condemn. 
Like many similar publications, it will live 
its day, and then quietly retire from the 
scrutiny of fastidious critics. 

16. The System of Exclusion and De- 
nunciation considered, by William Ellery 
Channing, D. D., (Hunter, London,) 
though a reprint of what was published in 
America in 1815, has a strong bearing on 
the late dissensions which occurred in the 
annive of the British and Foreign Bible 
Societ it contains much powerful reason- 
ings, and many pertinent remarks. Mr. 
Gordon, and his associate zealots, would do 
well to consider its contents. 

17. An upon the Wines and 
strong Drinks of the ancient Hebrews, Sc. 
by the Rev. Moses Stuart, M.A., with 
a Preface, by John Pye Smith, D.D., 
(Wilson, London,) brings us immediately 
within the current of the Temperance So- 
cieties, the cause of which it advocates in 
an able manner. The general purport of 
this pamphlet is, to discard the use.of sti- 
mulants altogether, as being inju to 
health, and inimical to the pure principles 
of Christianity. — Stuart’s is a well- 
written hlet, and Mr. Smith’s preface 
is worthy of author, for Ev 

18. A Brief Directory for elical 
Ministers, (Tract Society, hasten’ con- 
tains extracts from the writings of several 
celebrated ministers of former days. It has 
a neat appearance, and the sentiments are 
admirable; but the utility of giving this 
publication an isolated existence, is not so 
apparent. 

19. The Commercial Vade - Mecum, 
(Allen, Glasgow,) sup the common 
character of these useful works. In addition 
to the price at per pound and yard, com- 
mission, interest, value of foreign coins, &c., 
it contains a list of all the cities, towns, 
&c. throughout the British empire, with 
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irs, &c. &e. together 
with many other branches of useful informa- 
tion. We regret that the new census is not 
embraced in the statement of population. 

20. Hints on the Cholera Morbus, by 
Esther Copley, (Darton, London,) strongly 
recommends cleanliness, temperance, 
moderation in every enjoyment. Excess, 
wet feet, lying on damp ground, sleeping 
in low ill-ventilated rooms, generate and 

disease. This is a little tract 
replete with good advice, founded on com- 
mon sense, 

21. A Familiar Treatise on the Human 
Eye, containing Rules to be observed in 
the Choice of Spectacles, ce. by Francis 
West, Optician, Fleet-street, London, is 
deserving the serious attention of every 

who the organs of vision, 
and wishes to preserve them. It is a small 
tract, containing no more than forty-seven 
pages; but its diminutive magnitude is 
more than com ted by its intrinsic 


excellence. On the construction of the eye, 
the nature of vision, the advantage of glasses, 
and the judgment that should be exercised 
in the selection of these valuable auxiliaries, 
the author makes some very sensible ob- 
servations. We have rarely perused a little 
pamphlet with more unmingled satisfaction. 


22. Millman's Tales, adopted for the 
Higher Classes of Youth, (Souter, London,) 
searcely aspire to the character of facts. 
They are said to be Tales of the Stanley 
Family; but they would have flourished 
with equal luxuriance, if they had been 
engrafted on any other name. True to 
character, in many respects, they undoubt- 
edly are, but it is character that is only of 
rare occurrence ; and, perhaps, on this 
account, -they are better calculated to 
delight the imagination than to improve 
the understanding.. The design of the 
writer we most readily admit to be truly 
laudable, as they invariably lead to some 
useful conclusion, which the reader cannot 
fail to appreciate. 

23. A Selection of Exercises on the 
Pronunciation of the French Language, 
Sc. &c. by W. H. Spiller, Highgate Hill, 
(Simpkin, London, ) is a respectable volume, 
that promises to be extensively useful. It 
will be no small advantage to the youthful 
reader to find, in 350 exercises, all letters, 
not sounded, printed in italics. The 
example thus given will furnish a ground 
of analogy on which he may proceed with 
safety, when subjects occur that appear in 
similar constructions. The vocabulary of 
every term used in this volume, the pupil 
will find to be a considerable acquisition. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, IN HAMBURGH, 


Tue public have long heard of the dread- 
ful ravages made by this fatal disease, both 
in India, and on the continent of Europe. 
The danger of its visiting this country has 
now assumed such an alarming attitude, 
that, cautions and observations, respecting 
its prevention, symptoms, and cure, form 
a long and distinguished article in the Lon- 
don Gazette, of Friday, October 21. Of 
this very serious and interesting article, the 
following is an abridged account. 

The disease prevaiis at Hamburgh in a 
most alarming degree, and the intercourse 
between that city and this country, every 
one knows to be exceedingly great. The 
quarantine laws will, it is hoped, be a 
sufficient guard in all regular communica- 
tions. The t danger is from smug- 
gling. This is an inlet which nothing but 
the good sense, humanity, and self-interest 
of the community can protect. To avoid 
all clandestine communication with sus- 
picious places, is therefore most solemnly 
and earnestly recommended, as an indis. 
— duty to every inhabitant of the 

ritish empire. 

Cleanliness is particularly recommended, 
especially in narrow and crowded streets. 
Decayed vegetables, rags, cordage, waste 

apers, old clothes, and dirty walls and 
urniture, are instruments to receive, retain, 
and communicate infection. The removal 
of these, constant washing, and ventilation, 
are among the best securities against this 
mortal disease. Dissipation, irregular 
habits, and the indulgence in ardent spirits, 
have also been found to furnish the greater 
number of victims. 

It is also recommended, that, in every 
large town, persons be appointed to watch 
the first appearance of the malady. These 
are immediately to give notice to medical 
men, who will communicate with the 
Board of Health in London. Houses also 
should be provided in the vicinity of each 
place, to which the afflicted may be in- 
stantly removed, to prevent the spread of 
contagion. 

To these general admonitions we beg to 
add the following document, which can- 
not fail to command attention, from the 
high medical authority with which it is 
sanctioned. 


“ Roard of Health, College of Physicians, 
October 20, 


“ The following are the early symptoms 
of the disease in it most marked form, as it 
occurred to the observation of Dr. Russell 
and Dr. Barry, at St. Petersburgh, corro- 
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borated by the accounts from other places 
where the disease has prevailed :— 

« Giddiness, sick stomach, nervous agita- 
tion, intermittent, slow, or small pulsé, 
cramps beginning at the tops of the fingers 
and toes, and rapidly approaching the 
trunk, give the first warning. 

“ Vomiting or purging, or both these eva- 
cuations, of a liquid like rice-water or 
whey, or barley-water, come on; the fea- 
tures become sharp and contracted; the 
eye sinks, the look is expressive of terror 
and wildness ; the lips, face, neck, hands, 
and feet, and, soon after, the thighs, arms, 
and whole surface, assume a leaden, blue, 
purple, black, or deep brown tint, accord- 
ing to the complexion of the individual, 
varying in shade with the intensity of the 
attack. The fingers and toes are reduced 
in size, the skin and soft parts covering 
them are wrinkled, shrivelled, and folded ; 
the nails put on a bluish pearly white ; the 
larger superficial veins are marked by flat 
lines of a deeper black ; the pulse becomes 
either small as a thread, and scarcely 
vibrating, or else totally extinct. 

“ The skin is deadly cold, and often damp, 
the tongue always moist, often white and 
loaded, but flabby and chilled, like a piece 
of dead flesh. The voice is nearly gone ; 
the respiration quick, irregular, and imper- 
fectly performed. The patient speaks in a 
whisper. He struggles for breath, and 
often lays his hand on his heart, to point 
out the seat of his distress. Sometimes 
there are rigid spasms of the legs, thighs, 
and loins. The secretion of urine is totally 
suspended ; vomiting and purging, which 
are far from being the most important or 
dangerous symptoms, and which, in a very 
great number of cases of the disease have 
not been profuse, or have been arrested by 
medicine early in the attack, succeed. 

“Tt is evident that the most urgent and 
peculiar symptom of this disease is the 
sudden depression of the vital powers ; 
proved by the diminished action of the heart, 
the coldness of the surface and extremities, 
and the stagnant state of the whole circula- 
tion. It is important to advert to this fact, 
as pointing out the instant measures which 
may safely and beneficially be employed 
where medical aid cannot immediately be 
procured. All means tending to restore 
the circulation and maintain the warmth of 
the body should be had recourse to without 
delay. The patients should always imme- 
diately be put to bed, wrapped up in hot 
blankets, and warmth should be sustained 
by other external applications, such as 
repeated frictions with flannels and cam- 
phorated spirits ; poultices of mustard and 


linseed (equal ) to the stomach, parti- 
cularly ton hs and vomiting exist ; 
similar poultices to the feet and legs, to 
restore their warmth. The returning heat 
of the body may be promoted by bags 
containing hot salt or oa applied to dif- 
ferent parts of it. For the same purpose of 
restoring and sustaining the circulation, 
white wine whey, with spice, hot brandy 
and water, or sal volatile, in the dose of a 
tea-spoonful in hot water, frequently re- 
peated, or from five to twenty drops of 
some of the essential oils, as pepperment, 
cloves, or cajeput, in a wine-glass of water, 
may be administered ; with the same view, 
where the stomach will bear it, warm broth 
with spice may be employed. In very 
severe cases, or where medical aid is diffi- 
cult to be obtained, from twenty to forty 
drops of laudanum may be given, in any 
of the warm drinks previously recom- 
mended. 

“These simple means are pro as 
resources in the incipient stage of the dis- 
ease, where medical aid has not yet been 
obtained, 

“In reference to the further means to be 
adopted in the treatment of this disease, it 
is necessary to state, that no specific remedy 
has yet been ascertained ; nor has any plan 
of cure been sufficiently commended by 
success, to warrant its express recommen- 
dation from authority. The Board have 
already published a detailed statement of 
the methods of treatment adopted in India, 
and of the different opinions entertained as 
to the use of bleeding, emetics, calomel, 
opium, &c. There is reason to believe 
that more information on this subject may 
be obtained from those parts of the conti- 
nent where the disease is now prevailing ; 
but even should it be otherwise, the greatest 
confidence may be re in the intelli- 
gence and zeal which the medical practi- 
tioners of this country will employ in estab- 
lishing an appropriate method of cure. 

“ Henry Hatrorp, 
** President of the Board.” 





GLEANINGS. 


Important to Friendly Societies.—We learn, that on 
the l6th ult. the presidents, and other official mem- 
bers of eight respectable societies in London, in con- 
junction with Mr. Wright, presented, by the hands of 
Mr. Wilks, a petition to the House of Commons, 
praying for a revision of the laws respecting these 
valuable institutions. Upon the motion of Mr. Wilks, 
it was ordered, that returns should be made to parlia- 
ment of all rules which were enrolled between the 
years 1793 and 1829 ; and, at the same time, Mr. Wilks 
also gave notice that he should shortly move to have 
the time extended for enrolling the rules, ander the 
act 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, until the sense of the societies 
throughout the kingdom can be collected, as to the 
improvements suggested in the said tition. ‘The 
petition states, that the expense of enrolling the rules 
of the 12,000 societies, under the said act, will, in the 
aggregate, be about 360,000/, ‘lhe anvecessary ex- 


penditure of this sum, together with many other 
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serious , tending to impoverish the soc 
Mr, Wright undertakes to d 


meeting which the friends of these benevolent insti- 

tutions may convene in London. Further information 

may be obtained, on application to Mr. Wilkins, No. 

60, Holborn Hill, London. 

Modern Fashionable Life,—The nobility and higher 
orders of this country seldom rise from their beds 
much before mid-day; they then breakfast upon 
dainties ‘provided to excite their languid appetites ; 
they afterwards prepare for what they call exercise, 
which, afier partaking of another meal, consists in 
being dragged in a carriage. or sauntering oo horse- 
beck, in the park, or principal streets in the metro- 

lis, where they leisurely pass an hour or two. 

heir time of dinner is generally about seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening, when they sit down toa 
table loaded with every luxury that can be procured, 
whether in or out of season, and consisting of several 
courses of rich soups, various sauces, and variously 
compounded dishes, wherein the ee ingredients 
are lost in unnatural cookery, all of which, however 
innocent in themselves, are, from their combinations, 
rendered most pernicious; these are accompanied 
with liquors of the most inviting flavours, and most 
intoxicating qualities.—Whatever may be the mode- 
ration of a map, or however cuarded may be his 
intentions, when exposed to such accumulated temp- 
tations as are here presented to him, it is difficult to 
believe he will not exceed the bounds of the jnst 
moderation essential to the preservation of health. 
What then must be the excesses of those who, not 
content with ithe ordinary powers of the stomach to 
minister to the indulgence of the palate, have re- 
course to drugs, tonics, and artificial provocatives, to 
excite and stimulate it to efforts beyond its strength, 
in the reception of the pernicious trash which is only 
hastening it to its destruction, But the excesses of 
the table do not terminate the follies of our votaries 
of fashion; after indulging to éatiety, they hasten to 
the crowded circles of gaiety and cissipation, there to 
pass the night in an atmosphere composed wholly of 
their own respirations, till, exhausted by faticue, and 
oppressed by repletion. they throw themselves upon 
their beds about sunrise, and plop a few hours in a 
room from which every breath of pure air is most 
cautiously excluded.— Pinney's Code of Health. 

Suspended Animation.—\t having appeared, in the 
course of the examination into the circumstances 
attending the late melancholy accident, by which Sir 
Joseph Yorke and three other individoals lost their 
lives, that a grievous want of knowledge of the 
means by which suspended animation may be re- 
stored, in cases of this sort, prevailed among those 
who took an active part in picking up the bodies of 
the unfortunate men, by which at least one life was 
lost, the following observations, extracted from a 
recent lecture by Sir Astley Cooper, will, it is to be 
hoped, be deemed not altogether unworthy of atten- 
tion :—** When a person is taken out of the water,” 
says Sir Astley, “ nothing is so absurd, or so likely 
to cause death, as to hang the patient up by the heels, 
under a notion that the water will run out of his 
lungs. ‘This has been practised, but it is most fatal. 
What I would recommend as the first thing to be 
done, even at the water's edge, is to lay the patient 
on his back, his head being a little elewated : and 
then letsome one press strongly on the breast bone, 
with both hands, so as to depress the ribs; and then 
let him spring up again, so as to induce respiration. 
After this, the patient should be taken to a moderately 
warm room, his clothes taken off, and his person 
wrapped ina blanket. If this cannot be done, let him 
be laid on a dung heap. It often happens that bleed 
ing is necessary, to relieve the heart from an overload 

of blood. ‘This should be done by making a small 
punctare in the jugular vein ; this must, of course, be 
dove by a surgeon; but what | have before recom- 
mended may be done by any person, and it requires 
no apparatus. After the respiration and the circula- 
tion of the blood are restored, commence friction, 
and give brandy. If you cannot succeed in restoring 
Tespiretion by the mode | have mentioned, tie a 
handkerchief round the nozzle of a pair of bellows, 
press the nose of the patient, and put the end of the 
nozzle of the bellows into his mouth, and thus try to 
inflate the lungs.” 

England's King William.—Three out of the four 
kings of this country who have borne the name of 
William, have been remarkably identified with the 
introduction of a new order of things, William of 
Normandy, by right of conquest, took possession of 
the land; and his followers left those castles, and 
many of those surnames, traces of which remain at 
this day. William of Nassau was the adopted mo- 
narch of the Kevolution of 1688; to him we are in- 
debted for the maintenance of our civil and religious 
liberties against popish usurpation. Lastly, hing 
William the Fourth is likely to effect a change as 
memorable as those brought about by the instrumen- 
tality of his predecessors. 





ieties, 
at any public 


Coal.—The bed of coal, which, we believe, extends 
under the whole town of Sheffield, lies so near the 
surface, on the west side, that scores of loads, and 
some large, have been carted away during the for- 
mation of Fitzwilliam street, it lies immediately be- 
neath a bed of strong clay.— Sheffield Iris. 


Exeter Hail.—Sir Christopher Wren says, that 
churches should not exceed 90 feet long by 60 broad, 
which makes 5,400 square feet. Exeter Hall, the new 
building for holding the public meetings, is 130 feet 
long by 76 wide, which makes 9,880 square feet; 
being an excess of 4,480 square feet,—so that it is, if 
measured by Sir Christopher Wren’s standard, nearly 
one-half too large, This ay | accounts for the 
difficulty experienced in the large room in hearing 
the speakers from the pahe to advantage. Ihe 
expense of erecting this building was 28,000/. 

Longevity.—Lately died at Jamaica, Joseph Ram, a 
black, belonging to Morice Hall's estate, at the extra- 
ordinary age of 146. 

The City of the Dead.—The neighbourhood of 
Thebes presents a subject worthy of attention, and 
quite characteristic of an Egyptian capital,—the Ne- 
cropolis, or City of the Deac. Proceeding on the 
idea that the human being only sojourns for a time 
in the land of the living, bat that the tomb is his 
permanent dwelling place, the inhabitants of this 
magnificent metropolis lavished much of their wealth 
and taste on the decorations of their sepulchres. The 
mountains on the western side of Thebes have been 
nearly hollowed out in order to supply tombs for the 
inhabitants; while an adjoining valley, remarkable 
for its solitary and gloomy aspect, appears to have 
been selected by persons of rank as the receptacle of 
their mortal remains. lhe darkest recesses of these 
pits and chambers have been explored by travellers 
in search of such antiquities as might illustrate the 
ancient manners of the people, as well as by those 
mercenary dealers in mummies, who make a trade of 
human bones, coffins, and funeral lining.— Edinburgh 
oa Library, No. 3, View of Ancient and Modern 

‘oye. 


Sagacity of Dogs in Madagascar. —The dogs are said 
to be so sagacious, that, when one has occasion to cross 
a river, he will stand barking on the bank considerably 
lower than the point where he means to attempt his 
passage. When all alligators have been attracted to 
the former spot, away he runs fall ed, plunges 
into the stream at a safe distance, and swims over, 
before the enemy can sail back against the current to 
interrupt him.— Bennett and Tyerman's Voyages and 
Travels. 

Curious Anecdete.—TYhe following story, connected 
with the history of a spaniel, whose portrait may be 
seen at Messrs. Stroud and Co’s., printseilers, Strand, 
is well authenticated. ‘Ihe animal was in the posses- 
sion of a very poor man,living in Brook-street, Holborn, 
and was the admiration of the neighbourhood: the 
Proprietor was frequently offered money for her, but 
invariably refased it; at length, a lady was so struck 
with the beauty of the little creature, that she offered 
15/. for her : this sum was, however, refused ; but, at 
the lady's request, the owner of the dog gave his 
address. The lady called next day, and offered a 
lottery ticket and 5/. The offer was accepted. and in 
four days the dog seller was in possession of 20,000/, ! 
the ticket having been drawn a capital prize. 

Anecdote of Paganini.—We have heard an anecdote 
of this extraordinary man, which speaks volumes 
for the goodness of his heart. One day, while walk- 
ing in the streets of Vienna, he saw a poor boy playing 
upon his violin; and, on entering into conversation 
with him, he found that be maintained his mother 
and several little brothers and sisters by what he 
picked up as an itinerant musician. Paganini imme- 
diately gave him all the money he had about him ; 
then, taking the boy's violin, commenced playing, and, 
when he had collected a vast crowd, pulled off his 
hat, made a collection, and gave it to the poor boy, 
amid the acclamations of the multitude.— Atheneum. 

The Burning Ciff at Holworth—near Weymouth, is 
now becoming an object of particular attention. 
Fisenres have, within the last fortnight, opened, dis- 
charging vapour at another part, about five hundred 
feet to the westward of the long line of apertures, 
which have for some time past been active in opcra- 
tiov.— Hampshire Advertiser, June 4, 1831. 


Remarkable Fatality of the late Mr. Huskisson — 
There are some persons who are reported never to 
have gone into action without being wounded r. 
Huskisson seems to have laboured under a similar 
fatality, in regard to accidents, from his earliest in- 
fancy to that fatal one which closed his career. When 
a child, he fractured his arm ; a few days before his 
marriage, his horse fell with him. and he was severely 
hurt ; soon after, he was knocked down by the pole of 
a carriage, just at the entrance to the Horse Guards ; 
in the autumn of 1801, being then in Scotland, at the 
Duke of Athol's, he missed his distance in attempting 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GLEANINGS,——LITERARY NOTICES. 





were visi du the remai 
life. He afterwards a hie salt durin is arm by a fall from 
his horse, at Petworth ; = again, in 1817, by his 
being On this occasion, none 


in the spirit and 

ited  &, the injury. 

= accidents of minor 

» and frequency of them, joined toa 

fone cate enfeebled from the Soowe illness under which 

during his latter years, had given rise to 

a certain an heaation in a oD [nee wherever any 

crowd or imped m, w' may, perhaps, 

© geome dooree, hers have led to his last fatal tal misfortaue. 
———— Memoirs of Mr. Huskisson. 


pou 

furmer implying 8 | mem and the 

a thing, cause, suit, or plea; wh y it is 

manifest that husding im) a house or hall, wherein 
causes are ~~ LR and determined; w is furt 

evinced the Saxon dingere or thingere, an advocate 


Diario ai i Rome bes 
wt of the pope 


rhe, 
i Oe yo ope, 430; ri pres — 
ns, a 
B60 heretice, Lurks, aod “infidels, exclu- 
; prepared for the 


Recipe for Cont: 
= ita. contagions wines 
with. eS 


of 2 - oil at a time. 


tobacco-pipe, 
pares of the Ok 1 room .— 

Workings of Despotism ; Sesnie > rot —A lady, 
wife of a . general in the army, hastening into St. 
+ ng a from the country, to procure 

advice for her sick husband, passed the czar inad- 
vertently, and was immediately arrested, and sent to 

Alarm and anxiety threw her into a burning 
fever, which terminated in madness; and her hus- 
band died the same causes, and for want of 
Pon care and attendance. On being presented to 

‘aul, it was necessary to drop plump on your knees, 
with force enough to make the floor ring as if a mus- 
ket nm grounded, and to kiss his hand with 
onorey sufficient to certify to all present the honour 

you had just enjoyed. Prince George Galitzin 
was ow under arrest . kissing his hand too neg- 
be re lost all command of him- 
Yuich oo ave rise to a curious 
scenes. In one of oe! »assions, flourishing 
his cane, he struck a ren the branch of a large 
lustre, and e it; whereupon he commenced a 
serious attack, from which he did not relax until he 
had entirely demolished his brittle antagonist,— Hes- 
sorical Parallels, Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 





Riterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 


Part 1X. of Baines's Head of of Lancashire is em- 
bellished with a fine Head John of Gaunt, Duke 
of La and b l engravings of the County 
and Duchy Seals. 





Part XXXI. of the National Figrigele Gotleay tee 
sents Likenesses of John Scott Earl of Eldon, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, and Thomas Moore, Esq., with 


emoirs. 
Part VI. the Life and Times of William the 


‘ourth. 
Vol. Il. of the Entire Works of the Rev. Rebert 
Pat meee the superintendence of Olinthus Gregory, 


The Volunt  Bataee of Divine institutions, and 
oe pe Sane of the Church of ea 
« Mou 
and Chilon, or the Modern Eremites; Nar- 
sre Eepeeees of some of the leading Doctrines 
e Bi 
Population Census of the West Riding of York- 
shire, for 1801, 1811, = aod 1831. 
ae By the A of Modern Fanaticism 
pDvei 
A Brief View of the Sacred History. By Esther 


a fo 's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 23. France II1, 

Pulpit, Nos. 464, 

Divines of the Church of England. Works of 
Jeremy Taylor. Vol. 

oe Travels of ‘True Godliness. By the Rev. Ben. 

= gg ~4 ie Elizabeth Spreckley, of Melton 
Leg 

Easy and Entertaining. 


obray. 
British Chronology made 
y I. Keywort 

Christians on Temperance. 
‘kinsop, 


ber “i “46. 
. By Yossnk’ 101 mey. 
Library, No. XxIL Thucydides 


The Amulet, for 1832. Edited by S. C. Hall. 
yreccge ing, for 1832. 

erger Me Ket, for 1832. 
yet. 


Founder of the 


Juvenile 
“he 


In the Press. 
Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-hook, a New Asousl, 
demy quarto, containing Pa: six tial Thine 
ished Ungravings eocomeustes wit oy wt Iiiue- 

trations by L—lo be about 
of December—forming a eetine a ona desirable 4 
for a Christmas nt, or New Year's gift. 

Vol. ll. which completes the work, Of A Concise 
View of the Saccession of Sacred Lite 
Chronological Arrangement of 
Works, from the Invention of Alphabetical Characters, 
to the Year 1300. By J. B. B. Clarke, M.A., 
Trinity © eo » Cambridge, and Chaplain to H. Rou. 
the Duke of Susse 

Ecclesiastical Library, Vol. Il. Miscellaneous 
Series, apy, Essays on the Spirituality of the 
Kio me of © 

to! the Edinburgh Review ; comprising 
the boat. 9s erticles in that Journal, from its commence- 
Ment to the present time: with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation, and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Maurice 
Cc Secretary of the Belfast Historie Society. 
diti of I Series. In 
" ne to = R Night ae Lord 

Stanley. Ry J. M.R.S.L. 

The Sacred tiiory of the W orld, from the Creation 
to the Deluge, to con- 
sidered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By ,i- 
Syne, F.A.S. F.K,S. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

Shakespearean Dictionary ; being a complete 
Colleetion of the Expressions of Shak akespeare, in Prose 
and Verse, from a few Words, to fifty or more Lines. 

A splendid View of the City of Edinburgh, from 
the Top of Arthur's Seat, is now being engraved by 
Reeves, in his style, ou a scale of 22 by 15 
inches, from a very accurate and comprehensive 
Deawing, & proces gaken on the spot, by that talented 
artist, reer. Esq. 

By "Charles Swein, Author of Metrical Fasays, The 
ind,a Poem, in two parts, with other oems : 
embodying a second edition of the uties of the 

Mind, a poetical sketch. 


Preparin 








for Publication. 

Time's Telescope, for the next year, is to be much 
inc in its attractions. Ihe Astronomical de- 
partment is to be written hy Mr. Barker. ‘J Jon 
devoted to the Appearances of the Sessoms, 8 to -” 
from the pen of Professor Rennie, of King’s Colle 

By Mr. Taylor, in a ket volume, Useful 
mnetty.qunetiagli exemplified in a series of tegeames, 
with clear and concise instructions for working them. 
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